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REVIEWS 
Contributions to Modern History, from the Bri- 
tish Museum and the State Paper Office :— 
Frederick II. and his Times. By Frederick 
Von Raumer. Knight & Co. 
Tuts is an interesting and instructive volume, 
but will be found so in proportion to the 
reader's acquaintance with the general history 
of Europe. It must be received, however, as 
stated in the title-page, merely as a Contri- 
jution to History: it is, in fact, a collection 
of the more interesting passages in the dis- 
patches of English ambassadors and others, 
erved in the State Paper Office—authentic, 
beyond question, but not to be read without 
due allowance for the circumstances under which 
written—often filled with reports noted down at 
the moment, and dispatched without time for 
inquiry or consideration; and therefore, though 
somewhat the less entitled to weight as his- 
torical evidence, all the more vivid and in- 
teresting, as conveying a faithful picture of the 
living scene. It would be quite impossible for 
us to weave such a mass of materials into a con- 
nected narrative in less space than would be 
required for the history of Europe during the 
period referred to; and as to mere extracts, they 
would be bald, profitless, and even uninterest- 
ing. We have resolved, therefore, at least on 
this occasion, to confine ourselves to one subject; 
and, under present circumstances, it appears to 


ws that the light here thrown on the early his- 
tory of civilized Russia, on the manners and 
norals of the Russian court, and of its progres- 


sive advance as an European power, is most 
likely to interest the public. ‘The subjects, in- 
deed, to which the dispatches generally refer— 
the great events which engaged the armies and 
the negotiators, and which occupied the thoughts 
of Europe during the reign of Frederick the 
Second of Prussia,—were not especially inter- 
esting to Englishmen, and did not essentially 
fect English interests, and in their general out- 
line they are well known; but authentic data as to 
thestate of Russia during the same period, have 
long been, and are even still, wanting. We know 
generally of the barbarian efforts of Peter to 
engraft civilization on his barbarian hordes; but 
itis only from occasional passages in letters and 
dispatches like those before us, written at the 
moment, and from facts incidentally mentioned, 
that we become, as it were, spectators of the 
truggle then going on between the ancient 
swagism of Muscovy and the European civili- 
ution inoculated on it by Peter, and main- 
ined by his successors, by means frequently 
nore worthy of the barbarism than the civiliza- 
tion, 

It becomes, too, an important question, (which 
documents like these tend to illustrate,) whether 
he course pursued by Peter was, in truth, the 
most certain in its results, or the most bene- 
fcial in its progress;—whether the violent 
measures which trampled insultingly on the 
lationality of the country, did not tend to give 
‘superficial polish to: ignorance and vice, 
rather than to diffuse widely among the people 
the blessings of knowledge and morality ;—whe- 
ther this forced and hot-bed process did not 
leave the people much as it found them, only 

uised in masking costume, their filth bedizen- 
tdwith finery ;—whether, in fact, the progressive 





ameliorations and reforms attempted by his pre- 
decessors, his father and brother, Alexis and 
Feodor, would not ultimately have proved more 
beneficial to the nation. However, there can 
be no doubt, though it does not follow that the 
one is a consequence of the other, that whatever 
may have been the errors in the education and 
moral training of the infant Hercules, he has 
grown to man’s estate with a vigorous rapidity 
that is without parallel in the history of the 
world; and that he is now “‘a prosperous gen- 
tleman.” 

Though this correspondence only begins in 
the eighteenth century, it opens contempora- 
neously with laying the foundation-stone of St. 
Petersburgh—a city which, in magnificence, has 
now hardly its equal in Europe! The first dis- 
patches are dated Smolensk, 18th Feb. 1705, 
and give an account of the reception of our 
ambassador in the dominions of the Czar. Great 
events have since been enacted in that neigh- 
bourhood; and we suspect the Starost is some- 
what changed in character :— 

“In Tosuhofe (?), the first little town of the Czar’s 
dominions, the Starost or burgomaster, a good old 
peasant, attended by half a dozen of his brethren, 
with long beards, came to make me a compliment, 
and presented mea great loaf of coarse brown bread, 
strowed with salt, bidding me welcome in the Czar’s 
country, and desiring me to take part of such fare 
as they had.” 

The ambassador had early occasion to speak 
of Peter’s energetic reforms. On 25th March 
he gives an account of the constitution of the 
Russian army—speaks well of the discipline of 
the soldiers—mentions that Peter had already 
cast one hundred pieces of brass ordnance, to- 
gether with mortars, bombs, &c. ; and had pro- 
cured gunsmiths from Berg, and began to manu- 
facture muskets ;* and proceeds as follows :— 

“* When the Czar is with his army, he has not 
hitherto appeared as general, but only as captain of 
the bombardiers, and acts according to that post; 
and his son, the young prince, is a cadet in the 
Preobrasenki guard, which they probably do with a 
design of obliging the first nobility to follow their 
example, and breed themselves up to a knowledge 
of military affairs, whereas formerly, it seems, they 
thought they were born generals, as well as lords 
and princes.” 

“ After some observations respecting the formation 
of the fleet, Whitworth continues— 

“* The Czar has gone a great way in establishing 
his land and sea forces, in which by the strength of 
his own genius, and almost without any foreign as- 
sistance, he has succeeded beyond all expectations, 
and will one day make his empire very formidable 
to all his neighbours, and especially to the Turks. 

“*His majesty has also made a thorough change 
in the dress of his country. In all this great city, I 
see not one of consideration appear otherwise than 
in German cloaks. One of the hardest tasks was 
the persuading them to lay aside their long beards. 
Most of the chief nobility lost theirs in the Czar’s 
presence, where there was no room to dispute his 
orders. The common people, however, were not so 
easily brought to follow the new fashion, till a tax 
was laid, at the city’s gates, on every one who went 
in or out with a beard, and this was to be paid as 
often as they passed, by which means they have at 
last been brought to conform.’” 

Subsequently he observes, in reference to the 





* So late as the reign of Peter's father, iron was im- 


ported into Russia from Sweden. For an interesting sketch | 


of the history of the iron manufacture in Russia, we may 
refer the reader to the reviews of Erman’s Travels, ante, 
pp. 77 and 101. 





disturbances which broke out in different parts 
of the empire— 

“Some time after another edict was published, 
enjoining the women to wear petticoats under the 
same penalties; whereas their former habit was only 
a loose gown, buttoned down before, and reaching 
to their heels. 

“TI have been the more particular in this account, 
because, however trifling these points may seem, they 
gave no small occasion to the present disturbances. 
For the governor of Astrachan being a cruel impru- 
dent man, would not be content with the fine im- 
posed by the Czar on the disobedient, but was re- 
solved to make a thorough reformation. For which, 
and after the time of grace was expired, he placed 
his officers at all the church doors, who cut off the 
women’s loose garments, from their middles, and 
pulled out the beards of several persons by the 
roots.” 

This, to be sure, is a pretty specimen of re- 
form in the eighteenth century! Let us see 
how it was carried into effect in other provinces : 

“The Baskirsky Tartars are in open rebellion. 
Their nation is very rich and numerous, and has 
many considerable villages towards the river Usta, 
being much more civilized than the Calmucks, or 
other hordes of great Tartary. They lived quietly 
while Prince Gallitzin was governor of Casan ; but 
the Prebolshiks being set over them, exasperated 
the whole country by their oppressions, the most 
material of which had been the forcible baptizing of 
near 12,060 of them into the Muscovite religion ; 
and the most insolent was the imposing of a tax on 
all black eyes, the beauty of the country, and on 
other colours in proportion; nor could this poor 
people obtain the least justice before they took up 
arms.” 

Of Mentschikof, the minister of Peter, whose 
strange and eventful life { was sketched in our 
notice of Erman (p. 119), we have many inci- 
dental notices in these dispatches; and some 
illustrative of the court manners of the period : 

“The Czar’s favourite, Mentschikof, possesses 
great practical skill and an affinity of genius to his’ 
master, but his origin and education is mean. He 
can neither read nor write, is very obstinate, and 
given up to vicious inclinations.” 

* At a great entertainment the Czar beat his fa- 
vourite very severely, but the next day went to him 
and made friends.” 

Though Mentschikof was enabled to maintain 
his position during the life of Peter, the latter 
knew how to use him as a sponge, and when to 
squeeze it, as we infer from the following :— 

“ His majesty called his senate together, and told 
them it was time to look into the conduct of those 
who had had the chief management of the affairs, 
and for this purpose he established a tribunal, com- 
posed of some general officers and others, of which 
General Weide is the president. The inquisition 
began with Prince Mentschikof, who was accused first 
of having sought his own profit and interest in his 
own government of Ingria, preferable to that of the 
Czar, for having favoured and protected the Salofiofs 
(three brothers) that drove a commerce in goods 
prohibited, and for having held secret correspondence 
with a Swedish minister. The prince was put under 
arrest by order of the Czar, but some days after- 
wards was restored to his liberty ; and he has since 
given him his promise that he will forget what is 
past. It is said that this prince has offered, of his 
own accord, to pay 200,000 rubles to the Czar, as a 
dédommagement for the losses his majesty has sus- 
tained by his fraudulent commerce. 

“The great admiral Apraxin was found guilty of 





t It furnished the German novelist, Auguste de la Pon- 
taine, with the subject of a novel, which has been translated 


| into many languages. 
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mismanagement in the affairs of the fleet. He was 
confined the same day and divested of the order of 
St. Andrew, but he has had the same good fortune 
as Prince Mentschikof, of being soon restored to the 
Czar's good favours by means of a considerable sum 
of money, which he is to pay him. In the same 
manner others arrested were taxed—the Salofiofs to 
700,000 rubles.” 

From this period to 1728, no further dispatches 
are given. Important events, however, occurred, 
which cannot be passed over without observa- 
tion : among them was the death of Peter, when 
only in his fifty-third year, and at a moment 
when a general peace would have permitted him 
to devote all the vast energies and resources of 
his mind to the internal improvement of his domi- 
nions. But the great eventsin the reign of Peter, 
the wonderful changes he effected, the improve- 
ments he introduced, the resources he opened 
to his country—the fact that he inherited an 
Eastern empire, and founded a European one, 
which now overshadows many nations—that he 
was, in brief, the apostle of civilization to his 
people,—are matters of history, and have re- 
ceived, and are worthy of, all honour. But it 
is equally well known that he pushed his reforms 
into the minutest matters of private life ; and it 
may be interesting to take a hasty glance at the 
state of society in Russia at this period. 

There is a very homely proverb, which, we 
presume, is not to be found in the Russian Ray, 
that “it is impossible to make a silk purse out 
of a sow's ear.” If, however, it be there, we 
must presume that Peter had no faith in proverbs, 
for he resolved to remodel his boors after the 
European fashion.§ His admiration of Holland 
is well known; and it was not limited to the 
general policy and the commercial spirit and 
regulations of that laborious, moral, though 
somewhat phlegmatic people; but a Dutchman 
was his beau-ideal of a gentleman; and his 
favourite associates at St. Petersburgh were the 
Dutch skippers who visited that city; and the 

“court company usually passed their time in 
drinking beer and smoking tobacco. 

However, on his return from Paris, Peter re- 

solved “ to turn true man, and leave the rogues,” 
and to introduce evening parties of a more refined 
character. Accordingly, in 1717, he published 
an Ukase, in which he prescribed regulations 
and instructions for private assemblies, directing 
when they should begin, and when leave off 
—the extent to which a host was compelled 
to provide for his company; and every winter 
a round of these assemblies took place, begin- 
ning with the emperor and ending with the 
director of the police. By whom, and when, 
these parties should be given, were affairs of 
state, regulated by Peter himself, and commu- 
nicated officially by the last-named officer. The 
more distinguished persons received special in- 
vitations; but the majority were informed by 
beat of drum and by public advertisements. 
The minor arrangements, however, still savoured 
of Holland: there were rooms especially appro- 
priated to dancing, chess, and draughts, and one 
for smoking, where pipes and tobacco were pro- 
fusely scattered for the use of the company. 





§ An anecdote may be mentioned in further illustration 
of the proverb. Amongst the many persons sent by Peter 
into foreign countries, was General-Major Galovin, who 
was ordered to proceed to Venice to learn ship-building, or 
rather the art of building galleys. Galovin returned after 
a four years’ residence, and Peter took him to Cronstadt to 
ascertaiu the extent of knowledge he had acquired. It was 
soon manifest that he knew nothing. Peter questioned, 
and questioned him again, as to what he had learned ; and 
at length the poor officer was obliged to acknowledge 
that he had learned little or nothing. “ What on earth 
did you do,” roared the worn-out Peter, ‘ during all the 
four years you resided there?” ‘ Smoked tobacco, drank 
wine, and played the bass-viol,” replied the equally worn- 
out and now desperste officer. This open avowal of the 
truth disarmed the Czar, and he allowed him to retain his 
rank, and satisfied himself with issuing an official order, 
that henceforth G 1-Major Galovi be called 
Galovin Bass-Viol. 








To return to more important matters. A few 
years before his death, Peter had abolished, by 
Ukase, the ancient order of succession to the 
throne, and enacted that himself and his suc- 
cessors should have the right of appointment. 
It is strange that, notwithstanding these intima- 
tions of his intention, he did not himself exercise 
this power, but died without a will. No sooner 
was his approaching dissolution known, than two 
parties appeared, differing in their views as to 
his suecessor. ‘The one, headed by the celebrated 
Mentschikof and the Holstein minister, Count 
Brassevitz, a shrewd political intriguer, included 
all the foreign officers, the senate, the synod or 
supreme ecclesiastical court, the guards, and the 
navy, was in favour of his widow Catherine. 
The other, consisting of the old Boyar families, 
desired to raise to the throne the infant prince, 
son of Alexis, and the grandson of Peter. All 
differences were, however, soon silenced, and 
Catherine proclaimed Empress, on the strength 
of her having been crowned at the desire of 
Peter, which was to be considered as good pre- 
sumptive evidence that he intended her for 
his successor. 

The eventful life of this extraordinary woman 
is matter of history ; but the facts throw so clear 
a light on the manners of the age and of the 
court, that it may be well here briefly to recall 
them to the reader’s recollection. Catherine is 
believed to have been the natural daughter of a 
Livonian peasant girl: at thetime of the capture 
of Marienburg she was living with a clergyman as 
nursery maid; and had been either the very day, 
or a very few days before, married to a Swedish 
dragoon, quartered in the garrison. ‘The Russian 
general, pleased with her appearance and man- 
ners, took her to live with him, it is generally 
supposed as his mistress. There she was seen 
by Mentschikof, to whom she was transferred, 
and with whom she lived, till she captivated 
Peter, and became first his mistress, and then 
his wife. ‘The crowning above referred to, took 
place in 1724, “in acknowledgment,” says the 
published ordinance, “ for all her services and 
fatigues, * * not in war alone, but in other ex- 
peditions, in which she voluntarily accompanied 
us, serving us with her able counsel.” The 
ceremony is briefly, but well described, in the 
last published History of Russia :— 

“Tn order to testify to the world the gratitude he 
felt to the empress for the various services she had 
rendered to Russia and to himself, he walked on 
foot before her on this occasion as captain of a new 
company, which he had created under the name of 
the Knights of the Empress ; and, when they arrived 
at the cathedral, he placed the crown upon her head 
with his own hands. The empress was so much 
affected, that she sunk at his feet, which she at- 
tempted to embrace; but Peter re-assured her con- 





fidence, and the procession returned as it came, the 
globe and sceptre being, by his especial order, carried | 
before her. All the accounts that are given by con- | 
temporary writers of this august ceremony, represent | 
it to have been splendid and costly in the last degree. | 
The prince Menzikoff followed in the train of the | 
empress, habited in the most magnificent attire, and 
supported by two officers of state, carrying rich purses 
filled with gold and silver medals. A retrospective 
glance upon the few years that had elapsed since 
Martha, the soldier’s widow, and captive of Marien- 
burgh, had occupied a place in the household of | 
Menzikoff, and since Menzikoff himself had filled | 
the meanest office in the kitchen of the palace, must | 
have rendered that gorgeous spectacle, to at least two | 
of the persons who participated in it, almost too daz- | 
zling for belief.” | 
The reign of Catherine was short, but tran- | 
quil and beneficial. She carried out the pro- 
jected measures of her husband—she it was 
who established the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburgh, which she liberally endowed, con- | 
ferring pensions on the distinguished members, | 
among whom were the two De Lisles, the two | 


Bernouillis, Bayer, and Wolf; and it was y 
her patronage that Behring sailed on the y 
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figured at 











of discovery, when he gave his name to yer 
strait which divides Asia from America, Be gourt, ae 
the event most important in its Consequence yt i 
was the marriage of her daughter, the Princey self di ae 
Anne, to the Duke of Holstein, through Who of - - 
the present dynasty came to the throne, of weg 





Catherine died in 1727, and by her wil] a 
pointed Peter, the son of Alexis, and Srandsyy 
of Peter the Great—a youth of eleven years ¢ 
age—her successor, and directed that the youn, 
sovereign should marry one of Mentschikof, 
daughters. Mentschikof, however, and his Whole 
family, were, within a few months, on their roys 
to Siberia. The wealth which this minion ¢ 
fortune had accumulated, was estimated—py, 
withstanding the affectionate sponge-squeerin, 
of his master Peter—at three millions of silj: 
rubles, or half a million sterling, besides jp. 
mense estates, some in Silesia, granted to hin 
by the Emperor of Austria, and 100,000 may 
serfs ! 

At this period the letters of the embassy com 
in aid of the general history, and we have the 
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“ eet : : vite 
particulars of the intrigue by which this chang oe . 
was effected; but there is nothing in them suf for wee u 
ficiently novel or striking to be worth quoting 

7. : -» 4.08 among boo 
except, indeed, a sketch of the Council of State, temporary 
not unworthy the pencil of H. B. :— tall piven 

“Dispatch of 11th September, 1728 :—The Czy : 
Peis: . le OS : that, be it 
is very inconsistent in his resolutions, for one day he d 
will say one thing, and the other quite the contrary, ago, an i . 
which gives his ministers a great deal of uncasines, ments wet 
Baron Ostermann has the sole managemeut of al] myrtles, ar 
affairs, and he has found the way to make himself J were cove! 
serviceable, that as yet they cannot do without him, fj green and 
When he is not pleased, he pretends to be sick, tha J ed, says a 
he should be excused going to council; and whenthe ff the South | 
two Dolgoruckys, Apraxin, Golofkin, and Gallitzin, suddenly t1 
meet in council, and Ostermann is not there, they fH snows of a 
are all at a stand. They sit a little, drink a dram, additional 
and then are obliged to go and court the baron, to Ambassadi 





get him in a good humour. By these means he 
brings them to consent to all he desires.” 
Soon after the disgrace of Mentschikof, the 
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young sovereign was publicly betrothed to the tm dee 
Princess Dolgorooki, sister of his favourite—a mlier he 





lady universally described as beautiful, accom 
plished, and amiable. Her heart, however, was 
pre-engaged ; but this was not allowed to ob 
struct the ambitious projects of her family. The 
details of this solemnity have been transmitted 
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to us by an eye-witness, the lady of the Amba But, as 
’ : out amidst 
sador,* who mentions, that after the betrothment, 

; A 2 sattered f 
and when the congratulations were taking place, 9, ~ eg 
the Princess was seated, with downcast eyes, §; « 

; ssince the 
beside the Emperor, who held her hand, pre- dilling in t 
senting it for salutation to the ministers and Wi which cont 
courtiers, when, to the great astonishment of all Mi paints. N 
present, the lover himself appeared. The im- JP umsare lai 
perial bride immediately snatched her hand Jj baits for t] 
from the Emperor, rose from her seat, and pre- Jj ada fine t: 
sented it to her lover, whilst her fine counte § Warsaw, w 





nance betrayed the internal struggle of con- 
tending passions. The Emperor blushed; buta 
further scene of confusion was prevented by the 
friends of the unfortunate lover, who hurried 
him out of the hall. The sacrifice, however, 
was fruitless, and all its anticipated consequences 
overthrown by the death of the boy-monarch. 
The supreme Council now offered the throne 
to Anne, niece of Peter the Great, and Dowager 
Duchess of Courland, but on such conditions as 
would have established an oligarchy. These, 
however, she unhesitatingly accepted, but was 
no sooner received as Empress, than she con- 
trived to absolve herself from the necessity of 
observing them. The correspondence before us 
gives us some curious biographical particulars of 
the more influential noblemen who, at this time, 
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figured at the Russian court, but we cannot 

re room for them. ‘The state of morals of the 
gourt, during the whole period we have noticed, 
was quite startling. ‘The Empress Catherine her- 
self did not escape censure during the latter part 
of her husband’s reign; and her own was dis- 
graced by open profligacy. The present Em- 
ress Was 2 woman with comparatively refined 
manners, from her long residence in Courland ; 
but her connexion with Biron, a Courlander, was 
notorious before her election to the throne ; and 
he was now removed to St. Petersburgh, created 
Duke of Courland, and ruled everything with 
an unequalled despotism that brought ruin on 
the country. ‘The letters of the Ambassadors 
give us a vivid picture of that artificial civili- 
zation which Peter had forced forward, and we 
see at once how totally it differed in its influ- 
ences from that which, springing up in a natural 
soil, tends so beneficially to diffuse morality and 
happiness. The splendour of the court at this 
time perhaps exceeded that of any on record— 
the luxurious magnificence of Asia was united 
to the refinements of Europe—yet the national 
Muscovite barbarism peeped out from amidst this 
artificial splendour, and it was no unusual thing 
for these entertainments to end, like a debauch 
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quoting, @ among boors, in drunkenness and quarrel. Con- 
of State temporary memoirs make especial mention of a 
Th ball given by the Empress in January 1734— 
are that, be it remembered, was a hundred years 
contrary fq 2 and at St. Petersburgh—when the epart- 
neasines fy ments were decorated with rows of blooming 
‘ent of al] (q myrtles, and orange trees in blossom—the seats 
himself @ were covered with fresh turf, and placed under 
hout him, {J green and flowering arbours, so that it appear- 
» sick, that fj ed, says a witness, as if the summer scenery of 
1 when the § the South had been, by the wand of a magician, 
Gallitzin, j suddenly transplanted, and set down amidst the 
here, they Hf snows of a northern winter. This féte received 
c a dram, Wf additional splendour, from the presence of the 
hee, Ambassadors from Turkey, Bokhara, and China, 
fans & with their suites in their national costume. It is 
nikof, the the only instance of an embassy from China ever 
nd to the having been sent to an European court ; yet, if 
ourite~a recorded anecdote be true, the Chinese are 
| ie neither bad courtiers nor ambassadors ; for this 
ever, was om being asked by the Empress which was the 
ed te obey ost beautiful of the assembled ladies, answered 
sily. The It is difficult to decide on a starry night 
smitted which particular star shines most brilliantly.” 
“? But, as we have observed, the boor peeped 
e Ambas- : : “ec 4 
ethan out amidst all this splendour. Here are a few 
ing place wattered passages from the dispatches — 
ol ; aa “Y ou cannot imagine how magnificent this court 
‘ast eV Bissince the present reign, though they have not a 
und, pre- uilling in the treasury, and of course nobody is paid, 
sters and which contributes very much to the general com- 
ent of all paints. Notwithstanding this want of money, great 
The im> J umsare laid out by all the courtiers to get magnificent 
ner hand #M habits for the masquerade, which we are soon to have, 
and pres #§ ada fine troop of comedians is daily expected from 
e counte- [jg Varsaw, which are sent by the king of Poland to 
, of con- fg ivert her majesty, who thinks of nothing else, and 
sd: buta yap up riches and honour on Count Biron, and 
; tad 
od by the bo enrich his brother also. * * ; 
 hhuniel The duchess of Mecklenburg continues to be very 
anil nuch indisposed, and it is thoughtshe will have agreat 
owevel, BF teal of trouble to escape, considering she has drank 
sequences Hi great deal of brandy of late years. * 
march. “ Princess Elizabeth is sick, or has feigned herself 
he throne Mi, for some time. Some report it is because she 
Dowager § visnot chosen instead of the present empress, and 
litions a8 J} chers say not to be at the coronation, because it is 
These, fj tought she is with child by a grenadier, whom she 
but was §*in love with, and that she could not appear in 
she con- [g™s without discovering her condition.” 
cessity of The political state of the country during this 
before us 2 may be inferred from the following letter, 
‘iculars of a Russian officer of rank, forwarded by the 
this time, mbassador — 
ae . Respecting the late conspiracies and executions 





Russia, I know the following particulars on good 
whority, and you may depend upon their accuracy. 











It is certain that the whole nation, and especially 
the higher class, is very much dissatisfied with the 
present government. For these five or six years 
they have complained—First, of the blind attach- 
ment of the empress for the Duke of Courland. Se- 
condly, of his haughty and insupportable conduct, 
treating persons of distinction, they say, like vaga- 
bonds. Thirdly, of the duke’s favourite, the Jew 
Liepmann, banker to the court, who ruins trade. 
Fourthly, of the extortion of immense sums, which 
are lavished partly in female follies, partly in paying 
the mortgages on the duke’s estates, and in building 
magnificent palaces for him. Fifthly,of the levy of 
three-fourths of the young men to make soldiers of 
them, and sacrifice them like cattle, by which the 
estates of the nobility are depopulated, and rendered 
incapable of paying the public taxes. Sixthly, of the 
total decay of the fleet, which Peter I. had formedat 
a vast expense.” 

But these charges against the governmentare 
mere trifling, compared to the truth. Biron 
ruled with a rod of iron—foreign adventurers 
occupied the most distinguished appointments, 
and the native nobility were insulted and punish- 
ed on the most frivolous pretexts. The Princes 
Dolgorooki were first banished, and subsequently 
three were beheaded, two imprisoned for life, 
and one broken on the wheel. Volyniki, one of 
the principal nobles of Russia, was put to the 
torture, and compelled to acknowledge that, ina 
MS. translation which he had caused to be made 
of Macchiavelli, and which he had presented to 
the Empress, he intended to insult her favourite ; 
and that in another MS. translation of the His- 
tory of Joan of Naples, he had written in the 
margin, opposite particular passages, She, She, 
meaning thereby the Empress; and, notwith- 
standing his long and important services to the 
state, he was beheaded on this frivolous and 
absurd charge; and the translator, his private 
secretary, was whipped and transported to Kam- 
schatka. A privy councillor and the intendant 
of the court were also beheaded. A senator had 
his tongue cut out, and was transported for life. 
The Commissary General and the Secretary of 
the Cabinet received the knout, and were trans- 
ported to the mines of Siberia. The Bishop of 
Ivor, for publishing a work against the Luthe- 
ran tenets—Biron being a Lutheran—was de- 
graded from his sacerdotal office, and sent pri- 
soner to a fortress. But it was not merely the 
nobles who were trampled on by this upstart 
foreigner—the sufferings of the people, from ex- 
cessive taxation, made more oppressive by a 
succession of bad harvests, were beyond endu- 
rance. A late Russian historian, speaking of 
this period, says— The officers of government 
sold everything they could seize on—corn, 
cattle, furniture; they imprisoned people sup- 
posed to have property, and every day arranged 
them in rows, with their bare feet in the snow, 
and beat them with sticks until the arrears were 
paid... . Many died from want, and the crowded 
state of the prisons..... Thousands of peasants 
fled from the border provinces, and settled in 
Poland, Moldavia, and Wallachia, and more 
than 20,000, it is believed, were transported to 
Siberia.” It was at this time that an Italian 
Opera was introduced at St. Petersburgh—that 
the festivals we have described were taking 
place there; and it was to support the conse- 
quent enormous expenditure that this devastation 
and ruin were spread abroad over the country. 
Taken together, what a picture do they present 
of forced civilization ! 

But here we must pause for the present. 
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it would never find purchasers; and into any 
other class of periodicals, it would, of course, be 
inadmissible. Even in connexion with its kin- 
dred volumes, we cannot promise it much general 
favour. 

We shall not enter into the merits of the 
many subjects of controversy, which a perusal 
of the early fathers has occasioned between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. Our business 
is with the historical, not the doctrinal, condi- 
tion of the early Church ; and it will be sufficient 
for us to direct attention to some of the dis- 
ciples of the apostles and earliest fathers of the 
church,—men who cannot, as the harbingers of 
civilization, of a sacred morality, of the most 
heroic virtues, fail to impress us with deep ad- 
miration. 

Of these fathers of the church there are four 
who are called apostolic, from their having been 
consecrated by, or their having laboured with 
apostles. 

The first of these, St. Barnabas, has no place 
in this collection of Mr. Evans. Why he is 
omitted, we should vainly inquire. In the 
‘ Patres Apostolici,’ of Cotelier, (and we think 
also of Usher,) there is an epistle addressed to 
Jewish converts, reprobating their adherence to 
the ceremonial forms of the Mosaic Law, and 
containing some very good lessons for the prac- 
tice of the Christian virtues. Its authenticity 
has been disputed by many critics; but it can 
scarcely be called a party question ; for while 
Tillemart, a Catholic, has stigmatized it as spu- 
rious,! the Protestant, Lardner, has declared for 
it, and has fixed its date in the year 72, imme- 
diately after the destruction of Jerusalem.? By 
whomsoever it may have been written, it is a 
venerable and most useful relic of times when 
zeal was young,—when riches had not polluted 
the clerical mind,—when the self-denying vir- 
tues were carried to a pitch which modern laxity 
would term impracticable. It exhibits a perfect 
acquaintance with Scripture, with the traditions 
of the Jews, and with the disputes which already 
vexed the church. It is frequently disfigured, 
indeed, by the fault of the age—by a fanciful 
spirit of allegory; but it is useful as illustrative 
of the Apostolic writings. ‘The author was the 
companion and friend of St. Paul; and his 
name is honourably mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles. If he was not one of the twelve, 
he was one of the seventy-two who received his 
mission from Christ himself, and whose office it 
was to preach the gospel to the heathen. 

Another of St. Paul's fellow-labourers was 
St. Clement, whose name will be mentioned 
with reverence so long as enlightened Chris- 
tianity has any influence over us. He was first 
known to the Church at Philippi; but a wider 
sphere of duty was opened tor him by the 
Gentile Apostle. Whether he accompanied St. 
Paul to Rome, and was present at his martyr- 
dom, have been disputed. Very probably he 
was ; for in the year 92 he succeeded Anacletus 
as bishop of the Eternal City ; and it is unlikely 
that if he had still remained at Philippi, he 
would have been elected to the dignity. His 
spiritual administration was one of great ditti- 
eulty and of great danger: it was during the 
fiery persecution of Domitian, when he had to 
prepare his flock for a violent death, and to be 
himself in readiness for the same fate. But 
there is a dignity in such danger; it gives re- 
sistiess force to character ; it ennobles, sanctifies, 
and elevates. It is, indeed, in times of persecu- 
tion that men are most attached to their opiaions, 
and most cautious in their conduct; and we 
may readily believe that the: virtues of the 
Christians multiplied their number, in spite of 
the Cesars’ destroying sword. At length the 





1 Mémoires pour servir al’ Histoire Ecclesiastique, tom. 2. 


2 Credibility of the Gospel History, vol. 1, book 1, chap. 1. 
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slaughter ceased, or at least was mitigated ; and 
the bishop had time to discharge more peaceful, 
though scarcely less arduous duties. His anxiety 
for the church of Corinth is visible from his 
epistle to its members. On the authenticity of 
this venerable document, doubts have been cast 
by some modern writers,—but without reason. 
It has been ably vindicated by Lardner.! No- 
body, indeed, has denied that the bishop wrote 
among other things the epistle in question. It 
is mentioned by Dionysius of Corinth;? by 
Irenzus;* by Clement, of Alexandria; by 
Origen ;* by Cyril, Epiphanius, Jerome, and a 
host besides. Internal evidence, that safest of 
all guides, leaves no room for doubt that the 
letter, which time has fortunately spared, is 
indeed the production of this venerable man. 
Urgently did the Corinthian church require his 
admonitions. Even in the time of St. Paul, she 
had been afflicted by divisions; she was now 
devoured by them ; and the advice or the autho- 
rity of Clement was solicited in her behalf. The 
epistle which he wrote on the occasion produced 
its effect: it restored peace to the disputants; 
and eighty years afterwards we have the testi- 
mony of a bishop of Corinth, that it continued 
to be read in the church of that city. Its style 
is plain, simple, unpretending; its manner is 
earnest, energetic; and in many parts it bears 
the impress of the familiarity which the writer 
had ever the privilege of maintaining with St. 
Paul. It has, in some respects, been compared 
with the Epistle to the Hebrews; but we do 
not think the comparison a very happy one; nor 
do we think that any two writers were ever 
more different than the Apostle and the bishop 
of Rome. However this be, the production will 
be read with interest. 

St. Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch, is more 
celebrated than either of the preceding,—chiefly, 
we suppose, because his epistles have been less 
disputed. Such disputes are the bane of Chris- 
tianity. Whenever a champion of any particular 
faith discovers a passage which he does not like, 
he immediately proclaims it to be an interpola- 
tion ; and, if there be many such, that the whole 
treatise is spurious. In reference to those of 
this bishop, we shall only say that if the reader 
will look into Pearson? and Lardner,’ he will 
be no advocate for such scepticism.® 

Ignatius was, if not a native, certainly a resi- 
dent in Antioch, before his elevation to episco- 
pacy. He was a disciple of the Apostle St. 
John, and was, therefore, fit to succeed Evo- 
dius, the first bishop of that see. We may here 
observe, that all the bishops of this period, what- 
ever the church to which they were appointed, 
were invariably chosen because they had been 
instructed and converted by the Apostles,—be- 
cause they had laboured with them. As the 
discipline of the Church, whatever might be said 
of its doctrines, could, in the silence of Scrip- 
ture, be known only by apostolic tradition, 
there was propriety enough in such a principle 
of selection :—it was even a necessary principle; 
for long before the death of the Apostles, heresies 
as to doctrine, and schisin as to discipline, were 
common enough ; and no men taught by meaner 
authority would have had the slightest influence 
over the self-conceited, self-confident, vain- 
glorious disputants. ‘ An indisputable apos- 
tolic succession,” observes Mr. Evans, “ was of 
the utmost consequence in every church; and, 
as long as it was possible, [so also was] the 
presidency of a man who had conversed with 





1 Credibility of the Gospel History, vol. 3. 
2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles, lib. 4. cap. 11. 

3 Adversus Haeres. lib. 3. cap. 3. 

4 Strom. passim. 


5 De Princip. lib. 2. cap. 3. 

6 Eusebius, Hist. passim. 

7 Vindiciz Ignatione, pars 2. cap. 9. 
8 Lardner, Credibility, vol. 2. 

9 Cotelier, Patres Apostolici, tom. 2. 





the Apostles; he was a sure touchstone always 
‘at hand to his flock, and saved them the intri- 
cate analysis of the ore, to which but very few 
would have been competent. Ignatius could 
certify that such and such opinions were ex- 
pressly contrary to the preaching of St. John, 
and that such and such writings had never re- 
ceived any authentic sanction.” The heresies, 
indeed, of this period, especially at Antioch, 
fully equalled in absurdity any that modern 
times have broached, and contained the seeds of 
the pernicious errors afterwards so famous under 
the name of Gnosticism. Against the holders 
of these tenets, Ignatius preached and wrote 
with great simplicity, great brevity, and great 
force. What success attended his efforts, we 
know not; but probably he was removed from 
Antioch before he could extirpate the heresy. 
Trajan, who made that city the head quarters of 
the army in the war with the Parthians, raised 
a new persecution against the Christians. The 
bishop, as the most obnoxious, was one of the 
first that was sought; and a decree was soon 
passed, that he should be sent to Rome, to be 
torn in pieces by wild beasts. He was sent in 
irons. At Smyrna, the first port which he made 
after his embarkation at Seleucis, and where, in 
expectation of another vessel, he appears to have 
remained some time, he naturally communed 
with Polycarp, bishop of that city, who, like 
himself, had been consecrated by St. John. 
Other churches sent their bishops to greet him, 
to comfort him in his hour of trial, and to ask 
the benefit of his instructions. In conformity with 
their request, he addressed from Antioch epistles 
to the Ephesians, Magnesians, and Trallians. 

“ The prevailing topic of these Epistles is watch- 
fulness against heresy, and, as necessarily connected 
with this, obedient communion with the bishops, 
priests, and deacons. ‘ Be careful (he says) to have 
one eucharist. For there is one flesh of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and one cup for the communion of his 
blood; one altar, as there is one bishop, with the 
presbytery and deacons, who are my fellow-servants ; 
so that what ye do, ye may do according to God.’ 
He had indeed but too good reason to insist in the 
strongest terms on this point. The government of 
the church was necessarily a prime object of attack 
with the false teachers. They must break the vessel 
before they could spill in the dust its water of life. 
They must ruin all discipline of unity before they 
could withdraw members to their standard. As long 
as they obeyed and heard their teachers, the faithful 
would not listen to their seductions. His expressions 
may seem hyperbolical to some, but it can only be 
to such as make no account of the brevity of the 
style of these letters, (which were written, too, by 
snatches amid continual interruptions) and the totally 
unchristian nature of the heresies of the day. He 
tells them to obey their bishop as Christ does the 
Father. Again, to obey him as Christ, their priests 
as the Apostles, their deacons as the commandments 
of God. Though more in detail, these analogies do 
not go beyond that of St. Paul: * Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your husbands as unto the Lord.’ 
No bishop of those churches need be further re- 
moved than by a second succession from the Apos- 
tles; and Polycarp, and perhaps more, was in the 
first. They were fit standards therefore of sound 
doctrine, and had a commission which no other men 
could have. The very fact proved that they who 
separated from them separated from Christ, for 
these separatists held doctrines totally opposed to 
the Gospel in spirit and in letter. The flocks might 
indeed have been told to avoid this and that error, 
and been provided against each with a detail of re- 
futation. But would Ignatius (especially when he 
could spare so little time) do this, when he could 
refer them at once to a standard, and give them so 
summary a means of detecting false doctrine? And 
when day after day heresy assumed some new shape, 
and no sooner had he opened his lips upon one no- 
velty than another sprang up, how could he effec- 
tually forewarn men, but by advising adherence to 
the bishop? To these very men, in fact, we appeal 
at this day for the authenticity of Scripture, They 








form the first link of that long chain which separata 
us from the Apostles, and their testimony is the ej, 
tical point of the whole evidence.” 


Here, Mr. Evans has prudently refrained from 
noticing the peculiar points of these epistles 
points which involve matters of serious contr. 
versy, and we shall imitate his example. 

In his passage from Smyrna to Rome, I 
tius was received with great reverence by the 
Christians. At Troas he wrote three mor 
epistles, all breathing the same earnest spirit, 
At Neapolis he was inquisitive as to the state of 
the churches which St. Paul had founded; a 
Philippi he repeated his admonitions, expressi 
at the same time the joy which he felt in the 
certainty, that like his great predecessor, he was 
thought worthy of bonds and stripes—(he appears 
to have been cruelly used by his guard of ten 
men)—and that, like him, the crown of martyr. 
dom awaited him. In fact, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, he earnestly dissuaded them from in. 
terfering in his behalf. 

“ He was now fast approaching the end which he 
had been so long and fervently desiring. A short 
delay was occasioned by their being baftled by the 
wind in an attempt to land at Puteoli, and conside. 
rable disappointment to Ignatius, who wished much 
to enter Italy at the same point as St. Paul, and 
pursne the track of his journey to Rome. They 
made land, however, at the port which was at the 
mouth of the Tiber. The soldiers hurried him hence, 
since they feared that the festival was fast running 
to its close, and the bishop as eagerly accompanied 
them. On reaching Rome, he was immediately 
surrounded by the brethren, who received him with 
a strange mixture of joy and sorrow—with joy at 
the sight of so holy and celebrated a man, who had 
been, like their lately lost Clement, a disciple of the 
Apostles; with sorrow that such a man would bes 
shortly lost to them and to the church. Some of 
them, in despite of the charge in his letter, eagerly 
demanded to interpose for his life. But he as eagerly 
repelled the proposal, repeating probably the several 
expressions of his letter: * Let me be food for beasts, 
through whom I may attain unto God. I am God's 
wheat, and shall be ground by the teeth of beasts, 
so that I may be found pure bread of Christ.’.... 
‘May I have the benefit of the beasts which have 
been prepared for me, and I pray that they be found 
prepared for me. I will provoke them quickly to 
devour me, and not (as they have sometimes done) 
to cower and leave me alone. And if they be un 
willing I will force them. Pardon me, I know what 
is good for me. Now do I begin to be a disciple. 
Let nothing of things visible or invisible grudge me 
the attainment of Christ. Fire and the cross, and 
throngs of beasts, cutting, tearing asunder, wrenching 
of bones apart, chopping of limbs, the grinding of 
my whole body,—let all these evil inflictions of the 
devil come against me, provided only I win Christ. 
Such were the strong expressions of this honest and 
ardent martyr, who inherited much of the fire of Si 
Peter, by whom some say he was ordained bishop. 
After having embraced them all, and asked from 
them that which was true charity, (namely, to let 
him die) and extended the exhertation which he had 
already given them by letter, they all knelt down, 
and he in the midst of them besought the Son of 
God in behalf of the Churches, for the ceasing of the 
persecution, and for the mutual love of the brethren. 
He was then hurried off to the amphitheatre. 

“ There, insolent with revelling, and maddened to 
cruelty by the sight of the blood of dying gladiator, 
the people of Rome were expecting the appearance 
of the old man, and raised, no doubt, a shout when 
he was produced before them. For the first time m 
his life he beheld the interior of an amphitheatre 
sight forbidden to the eyes of the Christian. He be 
held the assembled majesty of the lords of this world, 
their senate, their magistrates, and, O strange and 
impious spectacle! their women and consecrat 
virgins, looking upon death’s shocking and 
agonies with composed countenances, and ; 
drinking in the streams of blood with their eyes, amid 
savage delight. It was truly the temple of 
Prince of this world. Can we wonder that, in sue 
a place, generally began the first cry for persecutiod 
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there resided his peculiar inspiration ; that there 
sight of a helpless and venerable old man, of 
blameless life, and yet brought to suffer the death of 
the worst malefactors, moved no pity, but rather 
rovoked rage? How little did the mighty ones of 
that day imagine, that the obscure sufferer, who 
stood before them, would leave behind him an ever- 
lasting name, to their shame, and to his Master's 
glory 5 and that the blood of the saints, with which 
they were now drunken, should be the means of 
making many like him, until their whole empire 
should be full of them! Some few hearts, perhaps, 
at that moment, were pricked with the first entrance 
of God’s grace. They pitied, they admired, they 
loved, and they believed. They who began with the 
Amphitheatre ended with the Church. But the vast 
multitude, with shouts, beheld the preacher of love 
and peace placed upon the spot which was assigned 
to assassins and murderers, and cheered the beasts 
as they were loosed upon him. The agony of the 
blessed Martyr was short. The beasts quickly dis- 
patched him, and so ravenously, that only the harder 
and more rugged bones were left. Thus was ful- 
filled his desire, that the beasts may be his tomb, and 
leave nothing of his body. So should he give trouble 
tonone in collecting his remains.” 

This was in the year 115. : 

Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, is the most an- 
cient of the fathers whom, in the stricter sense 
of the word, we term apostolic. He, as we have 
before observed, was a disciple of St. John, by 
whose hands he was consecrated to the see. In 
praise of this great father, we may observe that 
he is most probably “the angel of the Church 
of Smyrna,” mentioned in the second chapter of 
the Revelations. His office was, indeed, one of 
trial and of suffering. His worst enemies were 
the Jews, of whose persecutions we have per- 
petual notice in the early monuments of the 
Church, and who were actuated by a hatred 
against Christians, vindictive as that which they 
had exhibited against Christ himself. Poverty 
was another great evil; but this was useful, 
since it preserved his flock from the heresies 
which agitated Corinth, Antioch, and Philippi. 
He appears, indeed, to have been a most suc- 
cessful bishop. His mildness of demeanor was 
remarkable. While Ignatius had the fire of St. 
Peter, he had the dove-like gentleness of St. 
John. While the former “was impatient to 
obtain the crown of martyrdom,” he was content 
towait God’s time. His fame was widely dif- 
fused. Forty-three years after the death of his 
friend, he was called to Rome to combat Marcion, 
ad other leaders of the Gnostic heresy. He 
had been a hearer, a friend, and associate of 
Apostles; and he was the only person living in 
158 who had enjoyed the privilege. His autho- 
rity, therefore, was likely to be more impressive 
than that of any other man. The venerable old 
man effectually crushed the heresy ; and he re- 
turned to Smyrna to preside over his own flock. 
One of his most useful acts was to establish a 
shool in which missionaries might be formed ; 
to which he, the last depository of the Apostolic 
traditions, might bequeath as a legacy all that 
heknew. Of this school, which furnished emi- 
nent men to the Church, Irenzeus was one of the 
brightest ornaments. 

Polycarp was destined to the same martyrdom 
a Ignatius. Marcus Aurelius raised, or sanc- 
tioned, a terrible persecution against the Church. 
Smyrna had its full share of suffering. In 167, 
having probably passed his one hundredth year, 
he was released by fire and sword from the evils 
of humanity. ° 

The volume before us contains the Lives of 
twelve other personages well known in the early 
Church. It contains too many; they are too 
brief for the subjects. It has no criticism; and 
is erudition is very limited. It is, in fact, com- 

» not so much from original monuments, as 
m very modern writers. It is, however, a 


ful book for general readers, 


Letters from the South. By Thomas Campbell, 
Esq., Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope.’ 
2 vols, Colburn. 


In the 294th and several following numbers of 
this journal, the natural and civil history of 
Algiers, the characteristics of the varied races 
within the principality, and the prospects of its 
French conquerors, were discussed at a length 
that renders it unnecessary to resume the sub- 
ject, especially as nothing material has since been 
added to the stock of information. Indeed, Dr. 
Lord’s volumes published about two years since, 
and very carefully compiled, contain in a small 
compass all that is really important to be known 
relating to the geographical, statistical and poli- 
tical condition of Northern Africa. The staple 
of our poet’s letters is of a very different charac- 
ter; it is the lightest possible gossip, and though 
allowed to pass without comment in the periodi- 
cal in which they first appeared, cannot sustain 
their pretensions to a separate publication, and 
are not unlikely to sink under the weight of a 
heavy Appendix, manufactured according to the 
rudest process of book-making, and, with lauda- 
ble precaution, disclaimed by the poet in his 
preface. Criticism would be thrown away on 
such a work; but though wholly unimportant, 
it is amusing enough, and we shall make a few 
extracts. 

The fate of one portion of the Algerine popu- 
lation has been benefited by the French conquest, 
the tribe of monkeys. It might seem that this 
class of animals was below the notice of a tra- 
veller, but the monkeys of Northern Africa 
are pretty nearly as far advanced in civiliza- 
tion as the Moors themselves. They are said 
to have leaders, sentinels, spies, a regular sys- 
tem of discipline and warfare, and well organized 
plans of thieving. It appears, however, from 
the way in which they are caught, that they 
have never heard of Baillie Nicol Jarvie’s maxim, 
“ never put out your hand farther than you can 
draw it in again” :— 

“ The Kabyle peasant attaches a gourd, well fixed, 
toa tree; he puts some rice into it, and strews some 
grains at the aperture to show that there may be 
more within, making a hole just large enough to ad- 
mit the paw of the monkey. Unfortunate pug 
puts in his open paw and grasps his booty, but is un- 
able to draw it back, because it is clenched, and he 
is not wise enough to think of unclenching it. Hence 
he remains, as the law phrases it, with ‘ his person 
attached, and is found next morning, looking, you 
may suppose, very foolish and penitent. The olden 
custom was to put him instantly to death, but, as he 
will now fetch twenty francs at Algiers, he is sen- 
tenced only to transportation, so that the monkeys 
are at least one part of the population who have been 
benefited by the arrival of the French.” 

The monkey’s tenacious grasp of the rice is 
not one whit more absurd than the Dey’s avarice 
in accumulating treasures which only provoked 
cupidity, and refusing to expend a portion of 
them in hiring defenders who might have changed 
the fortunes of Bourmont’s expedition. The 
description of the Dey’s treasury is like a dream, 
or a scene in the Arabian Nights :— 

“ The treasury was paved with stone, for no wooden 
floor could have supported the weight of golden 
coins, lying literally in millions, heaped up like corn 
in a granary several feet high against the walls, the 
plaster of which had been wet when the golden coins 
were shovelled in, but when dry retained the im- 
pression of them, and made the silent walls tell that 
they had been printed by coins of gold. In this hall 
of Plutus were contained not only some hundred 
thousands in gold and jewels, which the Dey took 
with him, but between two and three millions which 
the French owned to receiving.” 

From the information collected by Mr. Camp- 
bell, it would appear, that the situation of the 
Christian slaves in Algiers was less severe than 





usually supposed. Several, on finding free Chris- 





tians to become their securities, were permitted 
to trade for themselves, but the sureties were 
responsible to the proprietors in case of the 
elopement of their protégés. 

“So the free Christians, it may be easily imagined, 
were very cautious as to the objects of their cautionry, 
and even when they gave it, generally required their 
fellow-believer to wear a token of his obligation to 
them. Some free strangers from Christendom having 
seated themselves one day in a tavern, and called 
for wine, mine host brought it in to them limping 
with an iron circle on one of his legs. ‘ What,’ said 
they, ‘ Boniface, do you keep this house, and are 
you yetaslave ?’ ‘I am sonominally,’ he answered ; 
‘a Moor is my proprietor, but Mr. so-and-so is my 
patron, God bless him !—he set me up in this shop, 
and gives security against my quitting Algiers without 
notice."—‘ But does the law oblige you to wear that 
iron ?\—* No,’ said the arch fellow ; ‘I wear it only 
to oblige my patron.’—* Does he distrust you, then * 
—‘ Oh, dear me, no!—no more than he distrusts 
his own wife; but just by way of ceremony, he gave 
his wife a ring to wear on her finger, and in the same 
way he gave me this iron ring to wear above my 
ankle.’ In reality, however, the ankle-ring was not 
so easily slipped off asa finger one, and its notc- 
riety was some security to the patron. Where is 
patronage to be found without a badge ?” 

We have fewer particulars of the Moorish 
ladies, than we should have expected from our 
poet’s gallantry; however, he vindicates the 
Mohammedans from the vulgar charge of deny- 
ing women to have souls :— 

“* Apropos to those fair ones, it is a common report 
that Mussulmans believe them to have no souls. 
But this is quite untrue. A Moorish Maraboot, or 
Saint, to whom I put the question, assured me that 
the Koran inculcates no such doctrine. * Then why,” 
said I, ‘do you not allow your young women to at- 
tend the mosques?’ ‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘ the 
guardian angel of the mosque might detect in the 
hearts of the men a human sort of devotion which 
would desecrate the place.’ ” = 

The following is a curious instance of taste :— 

“T fear you will think I am grown a downright 
gossip when I tell youa bit of scandal that has reach- 
ed me about the Moorish young ladies. They are fond 
of puppies. For that matter, you will perhaps reply, 
that the finest ladies of Europe also frequently show 
a predilection for that species of animal, both canine 
and human. Well, but likings take different modes 
of expressing themselves. A Canadian Indian was 
once asked if he had known the Bishop of Quehec ? 
* Yes, yes.” ‘And how did you like him? ‘Oh! 
vastly.” * But how did. you happen to know him ? 
‘Happen to know him! Why, I atea piece of 
him 2? In like manner my Mauritanian beauties 
are devouringly fond of puppies. You only fondle 
them, but they gobble them up by litters in their 
couscousou. It is said, however, that they do this not 
so much from a canivorous propensity, as from a bes 
lief that this sort of flesh is very fattening, and the 
fat of a Mahometan beauty is her glory.” 

In our former articles on Algiers, we devoted 
a considerable space to the Kabyles, or Berbers, 
the original possessors of northern Africa: Mr. 
Campbell confirms the favourable view we took 
of their ingenuity, and capacity to imitate Euro- 
pean arts and manufactures :— 

“ Certain it is, that the Kabyles practise, though 
in a rude manner, most of the handicrafts of Europe. 
They make gunpowder—they have mines, and un- 
derstand so much of metallurgy as to fabricate 
bijouterie. The French have confessed their power 
of manufacturing one little missile-kind of trinket, 
vulgarly called a leaden bullet, with heartfelt as- 
tonishment. Nay, their Gallic invaders soon found 
that those ragged and wretched-looking devils could 
be artists as well as artisans. 

“The French had scarcely been two months in 
Algiers when the scarcity of five-franc pieces was 
found to be unaccountably diminished by supplies 
of forged ones from the interior, so dexterously fabri- 
cated that a great many of them were current. 
When the forgery was discovered, it was at first very 
naturally ascribed to Europeans, but, on better in- 
vestigation, it was traced up to the Descendants of 
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Juba and Jugurtha. The missionaries of false 
coinage, who brought it wrapped up in their duds 
into town, appeared such simple creatures, that for 
a long time they disarmed suspicion—so true is the 
adage, that the perfection of art is to conceal art.” 

Tbe Arabs, even in the towns, have not lost 
th* peculiarities of “the sons of the desert.” 

~ne acuteness of hearing, which is so strongly 
marked in the Bedouins, is also found among 
the Arabs of Algiers :— 

“No people in the world have a more acute sense 
of hearing than the Arabs. A person who has tra- 
velled among them says, that he has seen individuals 
who could literally erect their ears at will,and move 
them like a quadruped. I leave you to laugh at this 
traveller’s story, or believe it, just as you please. 
“Sut the following instance of the excellence of their 
auditory faculty was given to me by my gallant and 
intelligent friend, Capt. Lagondie: During the hos- 
tilities not far from Algiers, a troop of French cavalry 
was missing, and fear was entertained that they had 
been killed orcaptured. Captain Lagondie wassent out 
with two troops of horse to search for them, having 
with him an Arab on whom he could depend. After 
sunset, when it was completely dark, they heard the 
trampling of horses’ feet, and Captain Lagondie, joy- 
fully concluding that his missing countrymen were 
coming up, ordered the trumpet to be blown to wel- 
come them. ‘Stop, stop,’ said the Arab guide; 
‘hush! no shouting, no trumpeting. These riders 
may be Arabs for aught that we know. Let us listen 
till we hear them speak.’ Lagondie and his men 
listened and listened, but could not hear one word. 
But the Arab’s ear was not so obtuse. In a few 
minutes he said,‘ Yes—they are French—at least 
they are not speaking Arabic.’ He could hear words 
articulated, where an European ear could not discern 
a syllable.” 

The ex-Bey of Titeri, himself a poet, invited 
his brother bard to a dinner; the entertainment 
is described in terms that make the mouth 
water :— 

“ The guests were Colonel Maret, two other French- 
men, and myself. Our host placed me on an otto- 
man, and, after taking a few whiffs of a long pipe, 
handed it to me moist from his own lips, as the 
greatest respect that can be shown to a stranger. At 
last the dinner-table was brought in, or rather a large 
round tin tray, which was placed on a slight eleva- 
tion from the floor. In the midst of it was a bowl 
of exquisite rice-soup, and each of us having squatted 
himself cross-legged on a low cushion like so many 
tailors, we were helped to a plateful of soup a-piece, 
and we fed ourselves with wooden spoons. The plates 
were fine English porcelain. _ Before each of us was 
placed a long napkin, which our host told me was of 
Smyrna cloth. Next came a large broiled fish, de- 
liciously flavoured and stuffed with pudding: it was 
sent round, and every one clutched a portion of it 
with his fingers and thumb, By my faith, I thought, 
on tasting this regale, for aught that the French can 
do in civilizing African cookery, they may as well 
stay at home. I was so pleased with the fish, that 
I desired to be helped a second time from it ; where- 
upon the ex-Bey, with exemplary politeness, grasped 
a handful of it, and laid it on my plate. 

* Behold, my friend, what it is to move in high 
life, and tosee the world! Presently we had roasted 
fowls, flanked by some savoury dishes of vegetables, 
well soused with oil, and by and bye followed cous- 
cousou. The pullets were torn asunder by strength 
of hand, but with ineffable delicacy. Meanwhile, 
my heart was yearning after the rich legumes that 
were floating in gravy, as golden bright as the clouds 
of a summer sunset. There was no spoon, and so I 
poured a part of the vegetables on my plate, and, by 
the aid of a piece of bread,and my spoonless fingers, 
whipped considerable portions into my mouth. * For 
shame!’ methinks you are already exclaiming: ‘is 
this your high life, to sit pawing your food like a 
squirrel? Could you not have asked for a spoon ?” 
Well, I did so when the couscousou came in ; but, 
in the mean time, I was desperately hungry. For 
the glorious couscousou we of Christendom were 
allowed spoons, and though our words could not de- 
scribe its relish, our mouths did it ample justice with- 
out uttering a word. Since the days of my boyhood 
I never ate a heartier dinner.” 





Passing from a feast to a funeral, subjects very 
closely connected in Algiers, where a banquet 
for the living is always part of the ceremony of 
the burial of the dead, we find the following 
strange custom among the Jews :— 

“When a man dies, they believe that the devil 
stands in ambush before the house, in order to get 
possession of the corpse on its way to its last abode. 
As the rabbis, however, surround it all the way to in- 
terment, his infernal majesty is cowed by their pre- 
sence ; but still he follows the procession, in hopes of 
finding some favourable opportunity, or ofslipping into 
the grave along with the defunct. When the body, 
therefore, is near the opened grave, the bearers sud- 
denly retreat with it to a certain distance, and a 
rabbi attending them throws some gold pieces as far 
as he can in different directions. The devil, who is 
by this time either in the grave or near it, is tempted 
by his avarice to go and pick up the money ; and, 
whilst he is thus employed, the corpse is hurried back 
to the tomb, and earth thrown over it. One day that 
I talked about this custom to a Moor, who has a 
bigoted hatred of the poor Israelites, I asked him if 
it was not unlike a Jew to throw away his money ? 
* Ah, yes,’ he said ; ‘ but it is very like a Jew to cheat 
the devil.’ In the burials of females, this scattering 
of money is never practised: Satan, it is alleged, has 
already too much trouble upon his hands to wish 
getting hold of a woman.” 

Our friend Yousouf (see Atheneum, page 82, 
No. 484,) is a favourite hero with Mr. Campbell. 
If the adventures related of him be not apocry- 
phal, he well deserves a place in the annals of 
fame for intrepidity and heroic daring. 

“ He climbed the walls of the citadel alone, threw 
himself amidst fourscore Turks, harangued them 
dauntlessly in their own language, which he had 
learned at Tunis, and by his eloquence persuaded 
them to join the cause of the French and to make 
him (Yousouf) their commander. * * 

“ Joseph was rewarded for it by appointment to 
command the Turkish garrison, and he edmitted 
many French within the citadel walls. He had not, 
however, been long in his authority, when he disco- 
vered that the Turks were conspiring to assassinate 
him, and also to massacre all the French in the town 
as well as in the Kasbah. 

“On this intelligence, he went immediately to 
Captain D’Armandy, warned him of the danger, and 
declared to him he knew but one means of warding 
it off. ‘I must march out of the citadel,’ he said, 
‘with all my Turks.’ ‘ But the Turks will kill you,’ 
replied D'Armandy. ‘ And what if they do?” replied 
Yousouf; ‘I shall still have time enough to spike 
the artillery at the marine. I shall die, I foresee, 
but you will be saved; and the French colours will 
continue to float over Bona!’ He had scarcely ut- 
tered these words, when he sallied from the fort at 
the head of his Turks, and the gates were instantly 
shut behind him. After descending to the bottom 
of the town, Joseph halted his troops and addressed 
them thus :—*‘ I know very well,’ he said, ‘ that there 
are traitors among you, who have conspired to de- 
spatch me, and that the night after this day was the 
time appointed for executing your infamous project ; 
but I know who are the guiltiest in this conspiracy, 
and now let them strike—if they dare to lift a hand 
against their commander.’ Then, turning to one of 
the troop, he said, ‘ You are one of the guilty!’ and 
he shot him dead on the spot. His resolution over- 
awed the conspirators ; the whole troop fell on their 
knees and vowed to him a fidelity from which they 
have never swerved.” 

A more authentic story of the conduct of one 
of our countrymen during a dreadful storm which 
destroyed a great number of vessels dn the Afri- 
can coast, is too honourable to the character of 
a British sailor to be omitted :— 

* One glorious instance of intrepidity was given, I 
am happy to say, by an Englishman. The French 
have not published it, but they speak of it with due 
and high admiration. The captain of a British 
merchantman, whose name I am sorry I omitted to 
learn, though he was pointed out to me, had confi- 
dence enough in his own seamanship to weather the 
whole storm, and, when a boat was sent out to bring 
him ashore, he calmly said, ‘ that it was his duty to 





save the ship and cargo if he could, and that, 
would do his duty.’ His vessel, a puny-looking thi 
of some fifty tons, hid a crew of five men, fow 
whom he sent ashore, and retained only one gj 
besides his own son, a boy only ten years old. ‘ 
retain the poor child ?* you will say. I tell you}, 
was no poor child, but a noble boy, and he Persistey 
in refusing to leave his father.” 

We were amused with the following scene ¢ 
equivoque, which, however, is rather oye, 
drawn :— 

“T have mentioned my acquaintance with th, 
Spanish priest. I met him the other morning, ang 
he apologized for not having returned my call the 
day before. ‘I was obliged,’ he said, * to be presen; 
at the death of a jackal.’ 

“© Well, Sir, I hope you had good sport.’ 

“Sport!” said he; * why I was there to give hin 
religious consolation.’ 

“* Indeed !” 

“ * Yes, indeed !—and I assure you he died avery 
penitent Christian, though he had led a most disy 
lute life.’ 

“* Jackals are apt to do so; but what was his 
particular crime ?” 

* ¢ He was addicted to drinking, and finding a fey 
francs‘in the breeches-pocket of a fellow-jackal, he 
killed him to purchase brandy.’ 

“ © What the devil! jackals with breeches-pockets, 
drinking brandy, and dying like penitent Christians! 
You don’t seriously mean, mio Padre, that you gaye 
religious consolation to a beast ?” 

“* Ha, ha!—hee, hee!’ quoth the Padre. * Don} 
you know that all the soldiers of the light infantry 
regiment here are called jackals ?’” 

Mr. Campbell went into the interior of the 
country as far as Mascara, but he relates little 
worthy of notice respecting the land or the ix 
habitants. One incident is amusing :— 

“A sample of ingenious barbaric simplicity met 
us on the same journey. We passed some Arabs 
who were sitting naked on the ground, with their 
habiliments spread out beside them. ‘* What dos 
this mean?’ I inquired. I was told that their gar 
ments were purposely spread upon ants” hillocks; 
and that the ants, after devouring all the vermin 
which they find on the clothes, retire from them well 
satisfied into their nests. How instructive it is to 
see the world !” . 

The extracts we have made sufficiently illus- 
trate the desultory and gossiping style of these 
volumes; they may serve to while away an idle 
hour, but they add little if unything to our infor- 
mation respecting Algiers and its conquerors 
Nor is this supplied by the Appendix, than which 
amore miserable, trashy compilation can scarcely 
be conceived. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Manuella, the Executioner’s Daughter; a tale i 
Madrid.—In spite of his being obviously well 
quainted with the habits, manners, and_ political 
parties of Spain as it is, and in spite of his not 
writing either feebly or coarsely, the author of 
* Manuella’ has produced about as unsatisfactory 
book as we have ever opened. The story is taken 
up and laid down, till our interest in it is completely 
shaken to death, by perpetual changes of scene 
character ; and we turn over chapter after chapter, 
in the apathetic certainty that the next will be a 
wholly different from the present one as this was from 
the last:—we are not permitted to attach ourselves 
to the hero (considering Herbert de Clifford assuch) 
or the heroine, who, of course, gives her name to the 
book. To give an account of the plot of ¢ Manuella’ 
exceeds our power ; and we merely observe, the story 
is of our own days, and partly turns upon the con- 
spiracies and revolutions of the Carlist and Christino 
parties, that the notable Curate Merino flits, spectre- 
like, through its pages, and that one of its principal 
actors is a priest, the portraiture of whose villany 
and sensuality would have better accorded with the 
spirit of the days when we “hated the French be 
cause they were slaves and wore wooden shoes.” 
Picciola, or Captivity Captive, by M. de Saintine. 
—This novel, from its innocence and simplicity 
incident and purpose, has been very popular (as 4 
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povelty 2)in France. We are not quite sure that 
‘Picciola,’ beautifully imagined as it is, will be 
thought worth the trouble which has been taken—its 
amiability, and pathos, and moral sentiment, are 
somewhat too wire-drawn, we suspect, for the Eng- 
lish taste. The story is this: an infidel French 
count is shut up in prison at Fenestrella—attaches 
himself, in the sheer idleness of captivity, to a little 
herb which peers up between two flag-stones of his 
court-yard. The herb grows up, buds, and blossoms ; 
and the study and attention given to it by the pri- 
soner humanize the scoffer, and substitute in his 
mind wholesome faith for a withering negation. 
With the flower, too, there comes a maiden, the 
daughter of another state captive; this maiden, of 
qguse} igs the heroine of the tale, and, by exerting 
her influence (in a very romance-like fashion) to 
prolong the existence of the prisoner’s mute com- 
forter, gains:thereby her crowning fascination. The 
best character in the book is Ludovico, the jailer—a 
rugged, faithful, prison-keeper, with the heart of a 
child and the tenderness of a woman—the original 
of this portrait may have been furnished by Pellico’s 
yarder at Spielberg. 

Observations on Railways, by R. Z. Mudge, Lieut. 
Colonel in the Royal Engineers.—The object of this 

phlet is to show, that the railway system in Eng- 
land, instead of being far advanced, as is commonly 
supposed, is merely in its infancy ; and to point out 
the urgent necessity of examining proposed lines of 
nilroads in reference rather to general principles 
than local circumstances—to the national interest 
rther than to the interests of the individual spe- 
cilators; and in furtherance of this view, Colonel 
Mudge proposes, that a Board should be established, 
to which every Bill for railways or canals laid on the 
table of the House of Commons should be submitted, 
and no advance permitted with any such bill, before 
the report of the Board be also laid on the table. 
For ourselves, we have never entertained a doubt as 
tothe propriety of such preliminary and official ex- 
animation ; the subject was urged, long since, on the 
attention of the public in this paper. Now, indeed, 
that London is to be intersected in every direction ; 
it seems generally admitted, that there ought to have 
bd three or four leading viaducts, by which all 
nilroads should have entered ; and there can be as 
little doubt, that the interests of the country would 
have been best served by carrying some half-dozen 
leading railroads throughout the kingdom, leaving 
others to branch off from or unite with them, as 
public convenience might suggest. The country is 
now to be carved and cut up in every direction, but 
the public benefit can only be in proportion to the 
unity of system, and consequent facility of commu- 
nication; and yet, says Colonel Mudge, from not 
having secured uniformity even in the breadth of 
nils, it will be impossible hereafter to connect two 
lines for the purpose of communication, because the 
engines of one line will not be ablé to travel upon 
mother. Thus much as to the general views em- 
baced in this pamphlet; but another important 
question here considered is, the profitable results of 
the railroads to the individual speculators, and we 
reommend the work to the consideration of all who 
ueinterested in the subject. 

Secret Societies.—The principal part of this book 
Seompiled from Von Hammer's History of the As- 
usins, relieved by the introduction of a few Persian 
lgends from Firdausi. It is, on the whole, dry and 
minteresting, the compiler preferring dissertation 
toanecdote ; but it contains much accurate infor- 
tation on points of history that have too frequently 
ween misrepresented by writers of historical romance. 

—We must now return to the minor poets, and 
cur collection this week brings us into diverting 
company. It will be most satisfactory to our 
taders, we imagine, to let these brothers of the 
“pipe and wire” speak for themselves; and the 
lace of honour shall be given to * T'he Outcast.’ The 
‘iter disclaims his identity with his hero in a pre- 
fe, of which the following is a part :— 

“The colours of a web of fancy should be those 
nature ; but there is no reason why the materials 
Yove into it should be taken either from life or 
mality. My subject I own is, in many respects, a 
ak one, and the passion of a deep and emaddened 

ind; but it is not so painted because accordant 
ri my own, but because consonant with the nature 





of one, of whose character I intended such strength 
and ardour of feeling, should be the predominant 
trait. I have taken a noble and generous, but impe- 
tuous disposition, sufficiently heightened by the 
poetical temperament to give it a refinement and 
ascendancy which, in itself, the mind so constituted 
retains: one endowed with the powers of original 
thought, and placed—during the vears in which the 
character acquires its impetus in the direction it will 
afterwards pursue—in a situation in life medial 
enough to secure it, alike, from the influence of 
hardship and affluence.” 
The building is conformable with its portal ; * The 
Outeast’ labours under a confusion of fine words, but 
the language in which his wanderings are told is 
pale pink compared with the carmine of— 
Relvedder, Baron Kolff, §c., by Thomas Eagles.— 
The principal poem in this volume is a romance, 
written in the Spenserian stanza, but somewhat more 
in the style of a Munster Melody. Take, by way of 
specimen, four stanzas from a love scene :— 
Her teeth were purer than the sheets of snow 
That on the northern hills upruffl’d lies 

Fresh frown high heav’n !—The lovely crimson glow 
Of deep carnation, or bright coral dyes, 

Shone not more beautiful than did the tint 
That deck’d her moisten'd lips !— Her timid breath 

Swell'd her sweet breast, on which | loug’d to sink, 
And with a blissful murmur sink to death, 

And sigh away my soul in one fond, wild caress! 


At length her eye-lids oped—- Oh! sun and moon ! 
What rapture fill’d my dancing heart !— Her eyes, 
Black as the raven's deep and polish’d plume, 
On me shot forth their beam !— With tender sighs 
My love struck bosom heav’d—I bow'd my head— 
The pow’r of speech had flown—She on me gazed, 
Then turning round, quick to the hut she fled, 
Like startled timid roe — wound’ ring, amazed — 
Whilst my round starting orbs in disappointment blazed. 
* * * . 


Oh! Let meek pity swell that gentle breast, 
For I adore thee '— List unto my sighs ! 
Do not, sweet maid, my anxious heart divest 
Of beaming hope !—Ob! | for thee could die! 
My beating heart’s live sanguine stream should flow, 
And soak the spongy turf!—Mvy sword should fly 
From out its quiv'ring sheath het on the foe, 
With terrible effect who dared to cause one throe 


To that mild gentle heart !—For thee I'd front 
The famish’d tigress in her den of gloom, 
Growling o'er hungry cubs, and would affront 
The shaggy lion when with dreadful boom 
At night’s drear hour he scours the breezeless wood! 
For thou art purer than the myrtle flow’r 
That plistens sweetly o’er the silver flood 
In spotless beauty !—than the spicy bow’r 
That throws its fragrance round the beauteous neighbour- 
hood! 


We shall close our week’s extracts with a sonnet 
by the author of ‘ Sir Orfeo’; an odd, quaint little 
volume, but containing a few grains of the gold of 
poetry. 

We play the parasite towards the past, 

And treat the present slightingly ; as though 

The soul, which is as copious and as vast 

As the eternal heavens, could forego 
Its holy excellence, and dwindle :—no! 
Bring stirring times, and up the souls shall rise 
Reciprocal, that now in quiet show 
Are quick i’ the germ with mighty energies. 
The past has been the present, and it is 
In the proud scope of thought ! and so even we 
Are a great ancestry for future eyes 
To gaze upon. My God! what might we be, 
Urged by this thought to grasp the present hour, 
And spurn the indolence of conscious power! 





List of New Books.—Bland’s Elements of Latin Hexa- 
meters and Pentameters, 13th edit. 12mo. 4s. cl — Skene’s 
Origin, History, avd Antiquities of the Highlanders of 
Scotland, 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. bds.— Grinfield on the lmage 
and Likeness of God in Man, 7s. bds.— Napoleon in 
Council, translated from the French by Capt. B. Hall, post 
Svo. 9s. bds.—Kaumer’s Contributions to Modern History, 
Vol. IL. post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Attila, a Romance, by G. P. 
R. James, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. bds.— Sketches by Boz, 
Ist series, new edit. 2 vals. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Bird’s (Francis 
Abbott) Recluse of Niagara, and Metropolitan Sketches, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Southey’s Cowper's Works, Vol. XI. (Iliad, 
Vol. L.) 5s. cl.—Semilasso in Africa, by Prince Puckler 
Muskau, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.— Book of Human 
Character, Vol. Li. fc. Gs. cl.—Scripture Revelations con- 
cerning a Future State, 4th edit. L2mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—W yatt’s 
Poems, Original and Translated, fe. 6s, bds.—Antrobus on 
the Social Bearing and Importance of Education, 8vo 10s 
cl.—Torrens on Poor Laws for lreland, 8vo. 4s. bds — 
Medico.Chirurgical l'ravsactions, Vol. XX. 8vo. 15s. bds.— 
Commerce, Money, and Banking of India, 8vo, 4s cl.— 
Reinhardt’s Terence, with Notes, by Dr. Hiikie, l2mo 
9s. 6d. bds. — Questions on Ancient and English History, by 
Mrs. E. Carrington, 12mo, ts. swd.— Edwards’s Eton Latin 
Grammar, accented, with notes, 12th edit. 2s. 6d. bd.— 
Popular Guide to the Study of Phrenology, 18:xo. Is. swd. 
—Sunday Scholar’s Annual and Juvenile Offering, edited 
by the Rev. J. Burns, 32mo. 1s. bd.—Old Friends in a New 





Dress, 5th edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Life and Death of the 
late John Mytton, 2nd edit. enlarged, Svo. 25s. cl.—Parke's 
Domestic Duties, 4th edit. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl.— Snowball’s 
Trigonometry, 3rd edit. 6vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Montague and 
Ayrton’s Law and Practice in Bankruptcy, 2 vols. 12mo, 
30s. bds.— Witsius on the Covenant, new edit. 2 vols, 8vo. 
 ~ 9-1 acme General Atlas, 8vo. plain 6s. ; col. 
7s. 6d. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


THE LITERARY FUND. 

Tue Annual Meeting of this Society, for the 
election of officers, took place on Wednesday last. 
As few persons attend these meetings, the proceed- 
ings are necessarily mere matters of form; on this 
occasion, however, they had somewhat more variety 
than usual. 

We lately alluded to certain paragraphs which 
had gone the round of the papers, relating to the 
Literary Fund Club; and as these paragraphs had 
a tendency to create a belief that the Society and 
the Club were very intimately connected, if not 
identical, and as nothing could, in our opinion, be 
more prejudicial to the interest of any benevolent 
Institution, we thought it our duty to disabuse the 
public mind on the subject. Now, it appeared that 
Mr. Dilke had expressed like opinions in the Com- 
mittee; and further, that should it be proposed to 
fill up the vacancies in the Committee, by selecting 
members from the Club, he should feel bound to 
oppose such candidates, as their election must tend 
to draw closer the bonds connecting the Club with 
the Institution, and thereby prejudice the latter in 
public opinion; and he thus openly stated his in- 
tentions, feeling that it would be unjust and un- 
generous to give a silent vote, and thereby create a 
suspicion as to the moral qualifications of the can- 
didate. 

We cannot but believe that our readers will be of 
opinion, that this course of proceeding was, in every 
respect, fair and honourable. When, however, the 
meeting was about to proceed, pro formd, to the re- 
election of the Committee, Mr. Crofton Croker rose, 
and, after referring briefly to the opinion which Mr. 
Dilke had expressed, said he should, in consequence, 
oppose his re-election. Mr. Croker was then called 
on by several members to assign his reasons, but re- 
mained silent. Mr. Jerdan, however, stated in sub- 
stance, that he considered that the Club had been 
most beneficial to the Institution ; he could not, there- 
fore, consider that any person who was opposed to the 
one could be a friend to the other, and he should sup- 
port Mr. Croker. The question was then put to the 
vote, and Mr. Dilke was re-elected, only four persons 
voting against him,—Mr. Jerdan, Mr. Croker, Mr, 
Britton, and Mr. Moyes. 

It does appear to us scarcely credible that men of 
common sense could mistake either the motives or 
feelings of Mr. Dilke. He professed to have no ill- 
will against the Club—his objection was to a too 
intimate connexion between the Committee of a 
benevolent Institution and any eating and drinking 
club whatever. It is, however, impcs:ile to calculate 
the exact powers of nonsense, and as three persons 
held Mr. Jerdan’s reasoning to be conclusive, we 
may state a fact, to help those who are curious in 
psychological inquiries, to determine the brain sym- 
pathies of the parties: according, then, to popular 
belief, Mr. Jerdan is the Editor of the Literary 
Gazette—Mr. Britton and Mr. Crofton Croker have 
been for years writers in the Literary Gaxette—and 
Mr. Moyes is the printer of the Literary Gazette. 

We have hitherto refrained from all references to 
the proceedings of and known differences in the Com- 
mittee of the Literary Fund; and even when the 
town rang with comments on Mr. Jerdan’s destiuc- 
tion of the Soane picture, and every Journal in the 
kingdom was discussing the subject, we never once 
adverted to it. But after this outrageous proceeding 
it would be carrying courtesy a little beyond common 
sense to observe the same delicacy. We avow, there- 
fore, that we concur in opinion with the minority on 
this occasion, that some change must take place in 
the Committee—whether they have selected the per- 
son who ought to retire remains for proof. We shall 
say no more until after the next meeting of the 
Committee, which will take place about the middle 
of April. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Wr were startled by the abrupt announcement in 
the Times of Monday, of the death of Mr. Davidson, 
on his road to Timbakta. The statement, however, 
was contradicted on the following day by the Secre- 
tary of the Geographical Society, in the following 
letter to the Editor :— 

March 6, 1837. 

Sr1r,—I regret exceedingly to see in your paper this 
morning a paragraph announcing the death of Mr. David- 
son, on his road to Timbicta. 

I may venture unhesitatingly to assert that there is no 
authority for such statement. By the last accounts from 
the British Vice Consul at Mogadore, dated February 1, 
there were rumours of Mr. Davidson having been robbed, 
but the same letter goes on to state that there is so much 
discrepancy in the reports, that the Vice Consul has every 
hope they may prove untrue. 

‘or the sake of Mr. Davidson’s numerous friends may I 
beg your early insertion of this? The risks attendant upon 
travelling in Africa are too well known, but let us not 
anticipate misfortune to our enterprising countryman, nor 
give currency to reports that we have great reason to hope 
may prove without foundation. 

I am, Sir, your obed. Servant, 
(Signed) Joun Wasninctos. 

By the kindness of a friend we are enabled to add, 
that the only account received in London of the ru- 
mours which gave rise to the above statement, was in 
a letter from the British Vice Consul at Mogadore, 
dated Feb. 1, and as it only relates the reports cur- 
rent there, it was not deemed of sufficient importance 
to make it the subject of an official dispatch. Some 
of the rumours at Mogadore may be traced to a very 
questionable source: we well know the jealousy of 
the rival Sheiks; and the mere fact of Mr. David- 
son’s having been taken charge of by the Sheik 
Beyrak, would be sufficient to incite the rival tribe 
of El Hareb to raise reports of the robbery or even 
murder of our countryman. We have been allowed 
the perusal of the only letter(we believe) in London 
relating to the subject; and our impression is, that 
Mr. Davidson has probably been attacked and robbed, 
and even that he may have been detained prisoner 
until ransomed by his own party, as indeed one of 
the reports states, but that he has been allowed to 
continue his journey. Among other reasons for this 
belief may be mentioned, that, at the date of the 
letter from Mogadore, Mr. Davidson had been gone 
seventy-five duys from Yeisst, which place he left on 
the 18th of November, as stated in a former number 
of the Atheneum, (No. 483). Now forty days would 
enable him to reach Timbdakti, and had he been 
attacked at a fourteen days’ journey from that city (as 
one report states), the news must have reached Mo- 
gadore a month sooner. This, and the grossly exag- 
gerated rumour of his having been robbed of 6000/., 
when it is well known he had not 100/. in his pos- 
session, dispose us confidently to hope that there is 
little truth in the accounts. We are far from wish- 
ing to dissemble the dangers attendant upon travel- 
ling across the desert ; we know them too well ; but 
we wish distinctly to repeat, that up to the moment 
we are writing, (Friday,) no authority has reached 
London for the statement of the death of our coun- 
tryman, and to express our confident hope, that ere 
another fortnight has elapsed, we may have the gra- 
tification of announcing his arrival in Timbaktd. 

Two very meritorious, but somewhat neglected 
artists—Messrs. Hoadley and Oldfield, call on us for 
a notice of their Exhibition, 209, Regent Street. The 
beautiful craft of painting on glass has declined with 
that of painting on all other surfaces, since the 
Middle Ages, principally from the want of Church 
demand, which would have preserved a secret that 
was soon lost when it seemed useless. Nothing, we 
fear, except a like stimulus, will re-discover it. 
Messrs. Hoadley and Oldfield must have viewed 
their own invention through a very bright-coloured 
glass, ifsthey imagine they have done so. Their 
manner of staining is altogether in the modern style, 
though, from their draughtsman having copied certain 
old costumes, they assert, with great simplicity, that 
their Exhibition contains specimens “in the ancient 
and modern styles.” No two methods can be more 
distinct than theirs and the antique: each has its 
advantages, perhaps not possible to be combined by 
either. Union of colour, modulation of light and 
shade, clearness of outline and effect, are obtained in 
Messrs. Hoadley and Oldfield’s method to a pre- 
eminent degree: instead of the ancient mosaic patch- 
work and many seams, a few large pieces fill up the 





frame, and form a picture little different from any 
other, save in the magic lustre and richness of tone 
which sun-light gives through coloured crystal. 
Rubens’ ‘ Descent’ is a brilliant miniature of the 
great altar-piece, Reynolds's ‘ Charity’ a good spe- 
cimen of clair-obscure: Martin’s ‘ Fall of Nineveh,’ 
and two other similar works, are yet more gorgeous, 
but give a silver glare to the flesh tints, perhaps from 
being seen through magnifiers. Admitting the general 
beauty of their works, still we cannot congratulate 
our artists on having equalled, much less exceeded, 
the ancient method: besides its surpassing lucidity 
and mellow splendour, it has one perfection—ex- 
quisite design—which must ever give it the palm 
over new styles, unless, perhaps, with their inventors. 

We are musical enough this week, to all intents 
and purposes—but there are still one or two matters 
which we cannot pass over; one of these, the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's ‘Saint Paul,’ on Tuesday 
last, by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Exeter Hall 
was crowded to hear this fine work, (who shall say 
that a sound taste is not spreading among us ?)—and 
as far as we heard it, and as far as we could hear it 
(the band being excessively feeble), the performance 
seemed most creditable—and the music fully to 
justify the favourable account of it given by our 
correspondent on its first performance at Liverpool. 
It is, we are told, to be repeated at Birmingham this 
autumn, its composer having been invited to England, 
to conduct it in person. M. Niedermayer’s long- 
talked-of ‘Stradella’ made its appearance at the 
Grand Opera in Paris, yesterday week: the French 
papers speak in raptures—of its decorations. 

The Fifth Vocal Concert must-excuse us if we 
cannot give it a separate notice—the scheme, indeed, 
contained not much that was interesting, if we ex- 
cept Beethoven's quartett, Op. 74, of which Mr. Bla- 
grove’s party played the notes without touching its 
meaning—as little that was new, save a smooth MS. 
glee, by Mr. E. Taylor, and Shelley’s ‘ Spirit of 
delight,’ set as a cantata, by Mr. Hullah, and sung 
by Miss Masson—the music, though too fragmentary, 
is fanciful and expressive—the singing was all that 
we could wish. 

We were unwilling, when speaking of the pro- 
ceedings at the Literary Fund, to mix up with 
matters of angry difference, the names of persons 
towards whom but one feeling couid exist. We did 
not therefore advert to the retirement of Mr. Roney, 
the late Secretary. Whatever may be the duties 
of other Secretaries, here, in addition, kindness and 
conciliatory manners are especially required, and the 
Society has hitherto been singularly fortunate ; for 
Mr. Roney, and his predecessor, Mr. Snow, were, in 
this respect, admirably qualified for the situation : 
and we feel confident that the Committee, in electing 
a successor, will not forget that the first condition is, 
that he be a gentleman in the largest sense of the 
word—that is, one with whom the sorrowing and the 
suffering may be sure at least of finding sympathy. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open daily from 10 in the Morning until 
5 in the Evening.—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, Is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


March 9.—The Rey. Adam Sedgwick, V.P., in the 
chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘Researches on the 
Tides, seventh series.—On the Diurnal Inequality 
of the height of the Tide, especially at Plymouth, 
and at Singapore; and on the Mean Level of the 
Sea;’ by the Rev. William Whewell. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Feb. 23.—L. H. Petit, Esq. in the chair. 

The Secretary read a memoir, by J. Belfour, Esq. 
on some alleged discrepancies between sacred and 
profane history. The supposed discrepancies referred 
to, and which it was the design of this memoir to re- 
concile, are three :— 

1. In the first Book of the Maccabees, chapter 1, 
we read, that Alexander the Great’ being yet alive, 
but at the point of death, made a division of the 
countries he had conquered amongst his captains. 
On the contrary, the historians of the life of Alex- 
ander uniformly assert, that when dying he named 





‘6 . an 
no successor, an omission which, on the event ¢f 
his death, gave rise to many long and sangyj 
divisions among the principal chieftains who had 
fought under his banner. 

In reply to this difficulty, it was answered_} 
That equal weight at least ought to be given to the 
authority of the writer of the Books of Ma 
as to that of those authors whose accounts differ ro, 
his. 2. That of those authors there are some why 
admit that a contrary belief has been asserted, (Cy. 
tius, lib. 10, alludes to such a rumour. Again; in 
Brunetto’s Tesoro, lib. 1. cap. 17, it is stated, thy 
after Alexander’sdeath histwelve captains divided th. 
kingdom among themselves “ nel suo testamenty*_ 
as he directed in his will. 3. That it is unquestiog. 
able that Alexander did, in a certain sense, dispose 
of his kingdom among the generals of his army, by 
the gift of his ring to Perdiccas, thereby —acconding 
to a mode of investiture well known among Orient, 
nations—intimating that he furnished him with powe 
to divide his possessions as he might judge best, 

2. The second assertion, which appears contray 
to what is advanced by historians, is in chap. 8, of the 
same book ; where, in regard to the Romans, jt i; 
said, that “they commit their government to om 
man ;” whereas it is well known, that Rome was, in 
the time of the Maccabees, governed by two consulg 
magistrates. Among the remarks made by Mr, Bd. 
four, tending toshow that this statement, though given 
by the writer of the Book of the Maccabees merely 
as what he had heard, is also sustainable, were the 
following: that when one of the consuls died during 
his year of office, the survivor did possess unlimited 
authority (‘*immoderata et infinita potestas,” Livy) 
to the close of it; that in times of peril to the state, 
the power of the consuls was consolidated in the 
person of a dictator; that if one consul remained 
in the city, and the other was with the army, to the 
former was committed the sole management of poli 
tical affairs, to the latter the sole command of the 
military forces; while, if both were together, either 
at home or in camp, before each separately, in tun, 
were borne the fusces, respectively with or without 
the securis. 

3. The third instance brings us to canonical scrip. 
ture ; it relates to the account (Genesis, chap. 13) 
of the overthrow of Pharaoh and his army in the 
Red Sea. In that recital mention is frequently made 
of horsemen; and in the following chapter, the ex- 
pression “the horse and his rider” is twice used; 
whereas it is asserted by M. Champollion Figeac 
(‘ Univers Pittoresque,’ art. ‘ Egypte’), that horsemen, 
in the sense of cavalry, were not in use among the 
Egyptians. M. Champollion makes this assertion, 
on the evidence of the monuments, at the same time 
pointing out, with an insinuation not to be misunder. 
stood, that it is in contradiction to “ a revered tre 
dition,” as he terms it. The writer of the paper 
agreed with M. Champollion as to the evidence of 
the monuments. He further showed, from the 
general testimony of historians, that, although horses 
were used in war at a very early period, it was not 
till long after the time of the Exode of the Israelites 
that it became the custom to fight on horseback. 
From a critical examination of the passages referred 
to, with many parallel ones, in which also the word 
Parah, translated “horsemen,” is employed, it was 
shown, that the use of cavalry, as descended to us, 
is not thereby to be implied. The horses of the 
Egyptians, like those described in the Homeric bat- 
tles, were attached to cars or chariots, in which were 
usually mounted two men; of whom, while one 
threw arrows and lances against the enemy, the other 
was employed in managing the horses. The tem 
applied by Moses to these mounted chariots and 
horses is only used in contradistinction to the wat 
riors on foot. Again: the words sooss rechabo, “the 
horse and his rider,” may more properly be translated 
“the horse and his chariot or charioteer ;” hence the 
Israelites, in their song of triumph, say no more than 
that the horse and the charioteer, or the warmor 
mounted on the chariot, sank into the depths. Thus 
the agreement of the Mosaic history-with the mont- 
ments was established, and consequently the fidelity 
of the latter confirmed. 

This critical disquisition drew on some remarkson 
a well-known peculiarity of the Hebrew language 
Mr. Belfour observed, that the variety of applications 
which in this tongue may be elicited from the same 
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root, affords a fecundity of resource, and a power of 
concentrating @ multiplicity of ideas in one word, 
which is wanting in other tongues. These can afford 
only 2 succession of ideas. The Hebrew presents, 
not only the succession, but also collateral consen- 
tient ideas. Some instances were pointed out in 
ghich the difficulty presented by this peculiarity has 
been very successfully surmounted in our authorized 


translation. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


March 4.—The Right Hon.C. W. Williams Wynn, 
MP., President, in the chair. John Romer, Esq. 
was elected a resident Member. 7” 

A paper by Colonel Sykes, * On the Origin of the 
popular belief in the Upas or Poison-tree of Java,’ 
yas read. The romanticstory of this wonderful tree, 
which spreads its baneful influence for many miles 
round,and the near approach to which is almost cer- 
tain death,—with the details of condemned criminals 
sent to the tree to collect its poisonous juices, and 

rdon to the few who might escape its malignant 
emanations,—have been for many years before the 

ublic. The discovery of the real Upas tree very 
much lowered the interest of the tale, and the whole 
was set down to the imagination of the Dutch phy- 
sician, who first circulated the account. But a visit 
made in 1830 to the Poison Valley of Java, by Mr. 
Loudon, whose account has been published, has re- 
sored much of the interest of the original story, 
though still much must be set down to exaggeration. 


The noxious exhalations,—the rapid extinction of 


life in the animals directly submitted to their in- 
fuence,—the number of skeletons seen lying about 
the valley, bleached to the whiteness of ivory,—go 
far to furnish foundation for a dreadful tale ; and 
such are the actual scenes visited and described by 
Mr. Loudon. This gentleman is inclined to impute 
the poisonous nature of the air in the valley rather 
to vegetable miasmata than to the emission of car- 
bonic acid gas from the ground. Colonel Sykes is of 
adifferent opinion, and assigned his reasons. t 
The next paper read was a‘ Journal of a Pedes- 
trian Tour, by Captain Low, from Tavoy to the 
range of mountains which separates Siam from the 
British province of Tenasserim.’ Captain Low was 
attended by nearly ninety persons, sixty of whom 
were Burmese porters and guides, and the remainder 
Sepoy guards and servants. The expedition left 
Tavoy in the dry season, when a drop of rain is an 
extraordinary phenomenon; but the party were wetted 
to the skin by a deluge of rain on their first day’s 
march. They reached the Siamese frontier, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, on the sixth day, having passed 
through a country covered in most parts with dense 
forests, and traversed by elephants’ paths in all direc- 
tions, but entirely destitute of human inhabitants, 
—after the first day, the party did not meet with a 
single human being. The density of the forests may 
be imagined by the fact, that an attempt to get a 
horse and an elephant through them was abandoned 
the first day, the overhanging trees absolutely pre- 
cuding a passage. A journey through a country 
winhabited, and seen only in the path traversed, 
could afford little scope for description ; but, from 
the mountain range separating the provinces, a fine 
view, extending a hundred miles, was obtained. The 
sene is described as wild and magnificent, but utterly 
weultivated and abandoned. On the Siamese side 
itwasa region of mountains ; range succeeding range 
util lost in the distance. On the side of Tavoy the 
country was more open ; hills and valleys were min- 
ged, and the Tavai Peak was seen towering over the 
mtervening ranges. The British flag was hoisted on 
the ridge which separates the two countries, and sa- 
ited with three rounds of musketry ; it was then 
pulled down, and a common Lascar’s handkerchief 
ubstituted for it. The writer learned that the hand- 
lerchief was afterwards carried to Siam, where it was 
magnified into a union jack. During much of their 
‘ute, the party found the grass abundant and ver- 
dant, although the dry season had lasted four months. 
‘tis was occasioned by the copious dews which fall 
ithe night,—a bounteous supply, without which all 
regions would be utterly parched up. There 
we scarcely any means of traversing that country 





1 The facts relating to the Grotto del Cane are well known; 
fan account of the Vapour Cave at Pyrmont, see Athe- 
eum, 1834, p. 357. 





otherwise than on foot. There are no beasts of bur- 
then whatever; and, although a slight cart, drawn by 
a single buffalo, may be procured, it can be used only 
on short excursions. Five miles is about the greatest 
distance that can be traversed in any direction with- 
out the traveller’s being impeded by broken-down 
bridges, gaps in old causeways, sloughs and rocks, 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

March 6.—At an adjourned ordinary meeting of 
the Society, G. R. Porter, Esq. V.P., in the chair, 
the reading of the Report on the state of the colony 
of Western Australia was concluded; after which 
was read a paper by R. W. Rawson, Esq., Hon. Sec., 
on the annual Statistical Reports of the Gaol at 
Preston, in Lancashire, prepared by the chaplain, 
the Rev. John Clay. 

The concluding portion of the Report on the 
colony of Western Australia commenced with an 
account of the climate, seasons, meteorology, and 
diseases, by Joseph Harris, E'sq., the colonial surgeon. 
It stated, that all who have spent a round of the 
seasons in this country, and have experienced the 
steady and uniform changes which they bring, concur 
in testifying the fact of the general excellence of the 
climate. The hottest months are January, February, 
and March; but although the thermometer has stood 
in the shade at 90, and in one instance, in March of 
1856, at 105, the mornings, evenings, and nights are 
generally cool and pleasant; and the mid-day heats 
are tempered by a coo] and refreshing sea-breeze 
from the south-west, which sets in with considerable 
regularity about noon. Through the whole summer 
a land-breeze from the east prevails in the morning, 
the sky is beautifully clear, and the air pure: slight 
fogs occasionally hang along the course of the rivers 
early in the morning. A refreshing dew falls during 
the night, but as there are no considerable marshes, 
the country is free from malaria or noxious vapours, 
The winter months are June, July, and August; the 
two latter are the most rainy. There are sometimes 
smart frosts, and now and then a little ice, all traces 
of which disappear on the rising of the sun. Snow 
is unknown. Hailstones of very large size occa- 
sionally fall. Rains continue three or four days, 
falling chiefly in heavy showers with squalls, and 
sometimes with storms of thunder and lightning, and 
severe gales from the north-west. The intervals of 
fine weather are from five to ten days. During the 
other quarters of the year, nothing can be more de- 
lightful than the climate generally ; and its invigo- 
rating influence on the human constitution, especially 
of Europeans, renders it especially fit for invalids. 
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During the winter months, the greater part of which 
are remarkably fine and temperate, the changes of 
temperature are often sudden; but by ordinary care, 
and avoiding unnecessary exposure, no ill conse- 
quences ensue to the invalid. Several persons, suf- 
fering from pulmonary and bronchial affections, 
asthma, phthisis, hemoptysis, or spitting of blood, 
who were hopeless of recovery in Europe, have per- 
fectly or nearly recovered since their arrival in the 
colony. The principal diseases are rheumatism, 
dysentery, scurvy, and catarrh during the winter 
months; and during the summer and beginning of 
autumn, a kind of subacute purulent ophthalmia, 
which is endemic, and is the only disease which can 
be strictly so considered. Hooping cough was im- 
ported in 1833, but since 1834 it has disappeared. 
Small-pox and measles are unknown, and vaccina- 
tion has not hitherto succeeded. Cases of fever are 
seldom met with, and the diseases enumerated as 
most common are never of obstinate character if 
promptly attended to; and, consequently, very few 
cases of ophthalmia had lately occurred. Scurvy had 
nearly disappeared ; indeed, nine cases out of ten of 
this and most of the above-named diseases occurred 
during the early days of the settlement, when the 
people, especially the labouring classes, were badly 
sheltered and badly fed, without vegetables, exposed 
to wet weather, or to a hot sun, and suffering priva- 
tions of every kind, and consequent despondency. 
Intemperance was also a primary cause in a great 
many cases, especially of dysentery. ‘The higher 
classes being better provided with food and shelter, 
were generally healthy. Many of these causes no 
longer operate. Few of the labouring classes are 
now without comfortable dwellings ; food is plentiful, - 
and vegetables of every kind are raised in great 
abundance; so that with a fine climate, obnoxious 
to no particular diathesis, the annua! mean tempera- 
ture being from 60° to 64°, the inhabitants of Wes- 
tern Australia are as healthy a community as any in 
the world. Mr. Harris observes, that the rounds of 
his practice generally comprise about 1,000 persons, 
out of the whole of whom he had not one sick person 
on his list at the time of writing this Report (February 
1836). The agriculturist is said to be enabled to 
carry on his operations in the field, both in seed- 
time and harvest, with less interruption from incon- 
stancy of weather than in any other country. No 
excess of rain, or long continued droughts, occur 
to mar his prospects ; he may safely calculate on the 
result of his labours. Mr. Harris now speaks of the 
diseases of sheep and cattle, but his report merely 
confirms that of Mr. Bland, given in our last paper. 
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In the next account is given a list of the govern- 
ment officers, and their respective salaries. The 
legislative and executive Council consists of the 
Governor, Colonial Secretary, Advocate General, 
Surveyor General, and the Commandant of the 
Forces. The other officers are the commissioner of 
the civil court and chairman of the quarter sessions, 
the collector of revenue, colonial chaplain, colonial 
surgeon, government resident in each principal place, 
and a harbour-master. 

The quantity of land disposed of in government 





grants to the end of the year 1534 was 1,529,721 
acres, to which must be added 100,000 granted to 
the Governor, making together a total of 1,629,721 
acres: of which 544,662 acres are situated in the 
grazing country eastward of the Darling Range. 
Allowing one eighth part to be deducted as bad, or 
unavailable for the feeding of sheep, 476,580 acres 
remain, which, at a fair average of three acres per 
head, would be capable of supporting 158,860 sheep. 

The revenue in 1834, including parliamentary 
grants, sales of land, and duty on spirits and licences, 
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amounted to 9,750/, and the outlay for the civil 
service was 12,175/. In 1835 the income was 
11,813/., and the outlay 9,361/. 

Moveable Property existing in the Colony. 

Sheep 5,300, at 505. .......++000 ° 

Horses 170, at 35/..... 

Horned cattle 540, at 1: 

Goats 500, at 30s, ...... 

Swine 550, at 20s. ........ 

Crafts, boats, and gear.........- 

Furniture in houses ..........-+ 

Clothing for 1,633 persons, at 52 

Farming impl nts, hinery, &c.. 

Merchandise in land...........+++++ 

Bullion, coins, &........++eee00+ 

Immoveable Property. 

Houses 370, in Perth and Fremantle ........ 

Land cultivated 1,579 acres, at 15d. per acre, 

including farm-houses and buildings ...... 

Land granted, and wholly or in part occupied 

as sheep or stock runs, 160,000 acres, at 5s. 
per acre ........ 

Land granted, remaining 

acres, at 2s. per acre ... 

Public buildings, gaols, &C, .....-.eeeeeeees 13,000 

Roads, bridges, and wharfs....... 2,000 

Total value of property in the colony, 21,5414. 

The report concluded with some particulars rela- 
tive to the establishment of a bank; stating the ad- 
vantages to be expected, and the measures already 
adopted for the accomplishment of this object. 

The second paper read stated, first, the number of 
persons committed for felony to Preston gaol in each 
year, together with the result of their trials and the 
nature of the sentences at length. One gratifying 
fact which this exhibits is worthy of notice, namely, 
that the number of committals has considerably de- 
creased within the last two years, the average of that 
period being less by 23 per cent. than the average of 
the four preceding years. The results of the trials 
also indicate the offences to have been of a much 
less serious character than during former years. The 
proportion of offences was then compared with the 
population of the several towns and districts in which 
they were committed. In the district of Pendle 
Forest, containing more than 7000 inhabitants, and 
in Oswaldtwistle, containing 5897 inhabitants, the 
number of offences in two years was only one in each. 
In the other fifteen districts the average fluctuates 
between one offender in 2853 inhabitants to one in 
530. Mr. Clay had examined these proportions in 
order to discover whether they indicated any excess 
of crime in either the manufacturing or the agricul- 
tural districts, but he found that any reference to the 
employment of the population would fail to afford 
an adequate cause for the disparity ; thence he con- 
cludes, that these variations are not differences in the 
amount of real crime, but only in that which is de- 
tected—that there exists no great real disparity in the 
moral state of the inhabitants of the several districts, 
but that irregular charactersare more closely watched, 
and the police more efficient, in some places than in 
others, and that consequently the laws are not en- 
forced with that uniformity which is essential to their 
proper efficacy. ’ 

Two causes likely to affect any comparisons be- 
tween the amount of crime existing in different 
districts are, proximity to a large town, which will 
occasion an increase in the number of offences, 
although the population of the district may share in 
them to a very smali extent; and a difference in the 
practice of disposing of cases by summary convic- 
tion instead of committing the parties to the Quarter 
Sessions. 

Another circumstance to be taken into considera- 
tion is the difference between the number of offences 
committed at a place, and the number of offenders 
resident there. 

From all these circumstances, it is almost impossi- 
ble, in the present state of criminal statistics in this 
country, to form any correct estimate of the compari- 
tive morality of different districts. 

The next point noticed was the ages of the priso- 
ners, divided into periods of five or ten years, and 
the proportion which the number within each period 
bears to the total population in the same class. 

Thus, of 1046 persons committed in five years, 

74 per cent. were under 15 years of age. 
274 ...++-...+--between 15 and 20 
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16 ..ceceeee +30 and 40 
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7 cove -above 50 


Taking the average yearly committals for 4 years 
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and comparing each of the above classes with the 
gross population, as given in the census of 1831, it 
appears that the proportion of yearly offences to the 
population between the ages of 10 and 15 was one to 
2076 persons; between 15 and 20 one in 500; be- 
tween. 21 and 30 one in 583; between 31 and 40 
one in 1238; between 41 and 50 one in 1406; and 
above 50 one in 2453. 

Thus it is shown that 35 per cent. of the number 
of offences is committed by persons under 20 years 
of age, and 34 per cent. by persons between 20 and 
30, after which age the proneness to crime seems to 
diminish rapidly ; but it isto be observed that crimi- 
nals are not long lived, and many are transported. 

It appears also that the proportion of crimes com- 
mitted by persons between 15 and 20 years of age 
exceeds that committed by persons of any other class ; 
and this latter point must be taken into consideration 
in any estimate of the prevalence of crime among 
persons of one age compared with those of another. 
It must be remembered that the number of persons 
existing at any one time of a certain age, consider- 
ably exceeds the number existing of another age ; and 
hence, although the greatest numerical amount of 
offence existed among persons between 21 and 30 
years of age, yet the greatest proporticnate amount 
was among those between 15 and 20. 

Offences committed by children under 15 equal in 
number those committed by persons between 40 
and 50, which is doubtless the direct consequence of 
parental neglect. 

These reports contain valuable statements as to the 
causes which led to violations of the law, exhibited 
sometimes in connexion with the nature of the 
offences, sometimes with the ages of the offenders. 
The information was obtained chiefly by personal 
inquiry from the prisoners themselves, who are stated 
generally to manifest a great degree of candour 
in detailing the circumstances connected with their 
offences. 

The following is an abstract of 723 cases, 
Drunkenness ......... ecccces eocccces ++ 375 
Temptation 
Neglect of parents 
Weak intellects 
Combination 
Idleness and bad company 
Idlevess and ignorance ....... 

Confirmed bad habits sei 
Alleged innocence and various causes.... 170 


723 

It hence appears that no less than 375, or 52 per 
cent.,arose from drunkenness directly connected with 
the crime, either from offences which took place in 
public houses and beer shops, or when the offender 
or party upon whom the offence was committed wasin 
a state of intoxication. Mr. Clay expresses his opinion 
that if all the particulars connected with a criminal’s 
guilt were made known, or if his general habits could 
be ascertained, drunkenness, which now appears to 
account for 52 per cent. of the offences, would 
manifest itself as being little short of the universal 
cause of criminality. 

A comparison of the causes of crime with the ages 
of the offenders, shows that the influence of intoxica- 
tion in causing crime is greatest between the ages of 
20 and 30. 

In the two principal classes of offences, felonies 
and assaults, the number of the latter arising from 
intoxication was 74 per cent. of the whole, while 
the felonies, from the same cause, did not exceed 58 
per cent, 

The occupations of the persons indicted for felo- 
nies during three years were noticed, showing that of 
550 men and boys, 268, or 484 per cent., were imme- 
diately connected with manufactures ; 78, or 14 per 
cent., were labourers; and 26, or 5 per cent., were 
tramps. The remaining 22} per cent. comprehended 
persons engaged in various trades, or occupations of 
a mixed nature. 

Upon the subject of the influence of the factory 
system in producing crime, the Report remarked that 
the rigid discipline, vigilance and ceaseless activity in 
cotton mills precludes opportunity for concerting the 
commission of crime. ° 

The following statement was given of the degree 
of instruction which had been received by each 
individual :— 

Of 340 men, 153, or 43 per cent., were altogether 





unable to read ; 82, or 23 per cent., were barely ab, 
to read. 

Of the remainder, 76, or 22 per cent., could read 
easy sentences, while only 41, or 13 per cent., cou 
read well. 

Of the 349 men, 25 could write their names; } 
others could write a little; 14 could write tolerabi 
well; and only 10 could write with any facility, ’ 

Of 78 women, 33, or 42 per cent., were unable ty 
read; 28, or 36 per cent., could barely read ; 12, or}; 
percent., could read easy sentences ; and 4, or7 per 
cent. only could read well. 

Of the 78 women, 4 could write their names: 9 
others could write a little ; and 2 could write well, 

From which it appears that instruction in readj 
is less general in this district among females tha, 
among males. The proportion of females instructe 
in writing is also much smaller. 

The Report contained some just remarks upon the 
frequent misapplication of the term Education, |; 
was stated that it is certainly mistaking the means 
for the end, to suppose that a man is educated, when 
by having been taught to use books, he is only put 
into a capacity for attaining education—that is, fy 
cultivating his understanding, and learning to regulate 
his principles, It was added, that of the 398 prisoney 
who could in some degree read and write, there wer 
not more than 14 or 15 to whom the term “ educated" 
was at all applicable. 

A great difference was noticed between the state of 
instruction among the criminals at Preston and thos 
in the gaols of London. It appears from the report 
of the Chaplain of Cold Bath Fields that of 967 
prisoners, the uneducated portion amounted to 103, 
and the educated to 863. Thus, while at Preston 
the number of uneducated criminals is considerably 
more than double that of the educated, in Londog 
the proportion of uneducated is only one-ninth, 
London, it was said, is the attractive centre and recep. 
tacle for the greatest portion of the trained thieves 
in the kingdom, who subsist by a skill dependent on 
education, or rather knowledge ; while the criminals 
of a neighbourhood like that around Preston are 
such as have been born within it, and therefore fur. 
nish better data for estimating the moral value of 
education. 

The last point noticed in the Report related to the 
state of religious instruction among the prisoners, 
In 1836 there were in 198 persons only 8 who pos 
sessed any competent knowledge of the Christian 
religion ; and 116 were wholly unable to answer the 
simplest questions about it. It was remarked as an 
omission of the greatest importance, that no informa. 
tion was given respecting the number and circum. 
stances of relapsed criminals; and that great mis- 
conception prevails with respect to the extent of 
crime and the number of habitual criminals, it being 
a fact that the number of criminals bears a small 
proportion to the number of offences committed, » 
that the government might readily adopt measures 
for confining or otherwise ridding the country of its 
whole criminal population. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 22._The Rev. W. Whewell, President, in 
the chair.—A paper was read by Captain Grant, of 
the Bombay Engineers, on the geology of Cutch. 

This district, so peculiarly interesting on account 
of the earthquake by which it was devastated in 1819, 
is bounded on the west by the eastern branch of the 
Indus and the territory of Sinde, on the north by the 
Thur or Little Desert, on the east by the province 
of Guzerat, and on the south by the gulf of Cutch 
and the Indian Ocean. 

It is naturally divided into two districts, distin- 
guished by their physical features. The northern, 
called the Great Runn, is a sandy flat containing 
about 9000 square miles; but the southern is a hilly 
district consisting of about 6500 square miles. The 
formations of which the latter is composed are al 
ranged by the author under seven heads : 1. A system 
of laminated shale, limestone and sandstone, abound. 
ing with ammonites, belemnites, and other fossils 
characteristic of the secondary formations of Europe. 
It occurs principally in the northern part of the dis 
trict, constituting a range of hills which borders the 
Great Runn. 2. A series of sandstones and shales 
inclosing layers of iron ore and thin beds of 
sometimes tolerably good, but generally very impure 
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It forms the central and principal part of the dis- 
trict, rising also into a chain of hills. Captain Grant 
was not able to determine satisfactorily its age with 

ce to the preceding deposit. The iron ore is 


smelted by the natives to some extent, particularly 
near the town of Doodye. The variety generally 
selected, on account of the imperfect apparatus em- 


ployed, has a spongiform texture, small specific gra- 
vity, and is easily frangible, ‘The one is broken into 
small pieces, and disposed in layers alternately with 
others of charcoal in a rude, open furnace, acted 
upon by two small bellows made of sheep skin. The 
metal, on being fused, falls into a small hole at the 
pottom of the furnace, whence it is removed into an 
inclosed furnace, and subjected to similar blasts till 
it acquires a white heat, when it is taken out and beat 
into a bar. 

The third formation is a white limestone, which 
occupies a small area south of Luckput on the Indus, 
and contains innumerable nummulites, and fascio- 
lites, also echini, spatangi, and corals. 4, A series 
of strata considered by the author as tertiary, on 
account of its fossils, The principal genera mentioned 
in the paper are Clypeaster, Pecten, Ostrea, Cardium, 
Conus, Cyprea, Solarium, Ovula, Fusus and Strom- 
bus; the species being often grouped in beds ; and in 
some localities there are patches of corals two or 
three acres in extent. The tract occupied by these 
strata ranges along the southern side of the province. 
5. Another sandstone deposit was neticed by Captain 
Grant, though without being able to determine its 
geological position with reference to the other forma- 
tions. Itdiffers very materially from that connected 
with the coal, being much softer and of a great 
variety of colours. Associated with it are beds of 
variegated clay, and it is overlaid by an aluminous 
earth, which is covered by a bed of red clay. 6. 
Alluvial deposits. Under this head Captain Grant 
described the changes produced along the south- 
em coast by the accumulation of sediment. At 
Mandavee, three miles inland, is a ruin called the 
old Bunder, or quay, and in the centre of the town is 
a small temple built upon a rocky foundation, but 
said to have stood in the sea when the old Bunder 
was the landing-place. At other localities in the 
gulf of Cutch, similar processes are going on, render- 
ing it necessary to remove the landing-places fre- 
quently further seaward. The same operations are 
also in progress over a district, not situated immedi- 
ately on the coast, but connected with the gulf by 
mall creeks, some of which penetrate six or seven 
niles into the interior. This district is covered with 
shrubs which at low water are exposed to the roots, 
but at high tides have merely their tops visible, so 
that boats appear to sail through a marine forest. 
The growth of the shrubs is rapid, and the sailors 
have constantly to force their vessels through the 
upper branches, particularly at the bends in the 
creeks, when they wish to save a tack. The stems 
and lower boughs are covered with testacea, while 
the upper are occupied by numerous water fowl. 
During the monsoons the water of the creeks is 
charged with mud, and passing but slowly through 
the shrubs, a great portion of the sediment is preci- 
Pitated. In August 1834 the rains were very violent 
and continuous, and the river Nurra covered with a 
fine soil a surface of nearly 1000 acres. 7. Volcanic 
necks, In the southern part of the province is 
4 range of hills composed entirely of basalt with 
other voleanic rocks; and extensive similar for- 
mations occur alittle to the south of Luckput; 
and minor outbursts are scattered over the central 
districts. These rocks were described by Captain 
Grant with considerable minuteness, and he enume- 
nted a great variety of instances in which the dis- 
turbances of the strata can be traced in the clearest 
Manner to the protrusion of trap: he showed also 
that eruptions had taken place at many distinct pe- 
nods, beds of basalt, trachyte, or amigdaloid alter- 
tating with each other and with limestone, calcareous 
git,and tuff. Among the phenomena connected, ap- 
parently, with volcanic action, is a number of convex 
Mounds, varying in diameter from three to twenty 
yards, and covered with small tabular plates of sand- 
Kone, the lines of fracture radiating, though irregu- 
laly, from a centre. In some instances, the summits 
tad been removed and a circle ofstones was displayed, 
ielosing an area of sandstone, the fractures in the 


tines decidedly radiating as the stones of an arch, 


In other instances, the mounds assumed the magni- 
tude of small hillocks, from which the outer coating 
having generally fallen away, the whole presented 
a heap of broken masses of rock. Another class of 
voleanic phenomena occurs near the village Wagé- 
ke-pudda, where a district of about two square miles 
forms a table-land, which is covered by mounds of 
loose volcanic scoria. The platform itself consists of 
marl, and the sides are fissured and flanked by low 
irregular hills of ironstone and gravel. From the 
loose nature of the scoriz, and the facility with which 
it is removed by atmospheric agents, Captain Grant 
inferred thatthe mounds have been thrown up at a 
comparatively recent period. 

The paper concluded with an account of the Great 
Runn. This singular region, as already described by 


for the greater part of the year dry, but during the 
prevalence of the south-west winds, converted into an 
inland sea, passable, however, on camels. Captain 
Grant believes that the present oscillating position 
between land and water of the Runn is due to its 
elevation, and not to a depression in the level of the 
sea: and, in support of this opinion, adduced the 
alterations both of elevation and depression produced 
by the earthquake of 1819. 
































































apparently, by volcanic action, some of them assuming 
a dome shape, others segments of circles, or straight 
lines, 





LINNAAN SOCIETY. 

Feb. 21.—A. B. Lambert, Esq. V.P. in the chair.— 
Mr. Iliff exhibited part ofan oak tree, which had been 
blown down during the late hurricane at Windsor 
Forest, and which, upon being split, was found to be 
carved in the interior with the letters “ W B, 1670.” 


formed into wood. The Chairman exhibited the 
leaves and flowers of a new species of Tamarisk, col- 
lected by Lieut. Wellsted in Mount Sinai. The 


Aloe of commerce. ‘The author found the true 
manna tree, Tamariscus mannifera, growing plenti- 


yielding manna in the latter locality ; from which 
circumstance, as well as its being produced by various 
vegetables, as several species of oak, fraxinus, and 
the shrub garan, he coneludes that it is not a vege- 
table educt, but the deposition of an insect of the 
genus Coccus. It is collected by the natives early in 
the morning, and about 700 Ib. weight is generally 
procured during one season. ‘The tree which yields 
the Dragon's-blood (Sanguis draconis) grows on 
limestone rocks to the height of eighteen feet, and 
from three to five feet in circumference ; and although 
it exudes spontaneously, the natives make large 
punctures in the tree, in order to, obtain it in larger 
quantities. The tree which yields the Socotorine 
Aloes thrives only in barren spots; the island of 
Socotra being most thickly studded with them, from 
which 202 tons were exported in 1813. The com- 
mencement of a paper from Mr. Lusborough was 
next read, ‘On the importance and practicability of 
adopting a more correct and systematic method in 
describing and arranging the genera of grasses.’ 
March 7.—A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the chair.— 
The chairman exhibited a stalk of the ‘Cow Tree,’ 
or ‘ Jersey Cabbage,’ from Sir William Symonds, 
which was 9 feet 4 inches long, the circumference 
at 18 inches from the root being 54 inches, and in 
two other parts 33 inches. It has been known, by 
Lord Lauderdale, to grow to the height of 12 feet 6 
inches, and is frequently found but little inferior in 
size. He also read a description of the Courie, or 
Dathara australis, an immense tree, being in one in- 
stance 42 feet 10 inches in circumference, at a height 
of 8 feet from the ground, and sometimes growing to 
64 feet, clear of the branches. A communication 
was read from Mr. Bennett, being‘ Botanical Notices 
made during a late excursion to the South Seas.’ 
These were, 1. The South Sea arrow-root plant, 
growing generally in the Polynesian Islands, and 
some few in China, but more particularly in the 
Georgian and Society Islands. The plant is her- 





baceous, not exceeding 5 feet in height, the root being 


——— 
broad and in three divisions. Its more favourable 
habitat is on the hills near the sea coast, where it 
flourishes amongst rank herbage. The root is ground 
with a rude instrument formed from the husks of 
cocoa nuts, or rubbed against the rough and strong 
tubercles of the skin of a fish belonging to the Ray 
species, when it is collected in water and washed. 
2. The Yellow (or Nankin) Cotton, from which the 
latter celebrated named fabric derives its colour, 3. 
The Mountain Plantain, or Musa speciosa growing 
in the groves to a considerable extent, each tree 
bearing but one cluster of fruit, and that but once, 
when it decays. 4. Casuarina aquacetafolia, one of 
the numerous iron roots of Europeans, the specific 
gravity of which being greater than sea water, is 





Captain Burnes, consists principally of a sandy flat, | 


hence used in making wooden anchors. From the 
sombreness of the trees it forms the funereal groves of 
the majority of the islands, 5. South Sea Chesnut, 
a lofty and umbrageous tree, the fruit of which is 
pulpy and fibrous, and the kernel dense, but when 
roasted making good food ; and 6. Jrum hemophyllum, 
a valuable timber and furniture tree, which is much 
used in the construction of churches and houses of 
assembly. 

In the report of this Socicty, February 11, where 





The author described | 
also several extraordinary walls of rock, thrown up, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This singular circumstance was ascribed to the growth | 
of a new layer of alburnum in the part where the | 
‘old wood had been cut out, which was subsequently | 


Secretary read a communication, from Lieut. Well- | 
sted, on the Manna, Dragon’s-blood, and Socotrine | 


fully in Egypt, Nubia, and Mount Sinai, but only | 


allusion is made to an extraordinary description of 
grape, for four and a half inches “ in diameter,” read 
four and a half inches in circumference. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 7.Scome notes on the construction and 
management of a Winter Fruit-room, from John 
Williams, Esq. C.M.H.S. were read. 

Among the plants exhibited, we observed some 
magnificent specimens of Dendrobium fimbriatum, 
D. Pieradi, and D. pulchelium, from Messrs. Lod- 
diges ; a new species of Callistemon from W. Harri- 
son, Esq.; Ipomea Horsfallie, &c. from Mrs. Law 
rence; Andromeda floribunda, &c. from Mr. Glenny, 
| and a Rhododendron Russellianum, from Mr. Gaines, 
For these Messrs. Loddiges obtained the Society's 
| large silver medal, and the other exhibitors respec- 
tively the silver Knightian medal. There were nume- 
rous other plants of much merit and interest. The 
usual distribution of grafts of esteemed and new 
varieties of fruit took place. The statement of the 
extreme conditions of the Barometer and Thermo- 
meter, and the amount of rain observed in the So- 
ciety’s garden since the 21st of February, was sus- 
pended in the room ; it was as follows :— 

Barom. Highest, March 1......30.431 
Lowest, Feb. 23...... 2.324 
Therm. Highest, Feb. 21......54° 
Lowest, Feb. 25...... 28° 
Total amount of rain...... 0.21 inch. 


Institute or Baritisn Arcuitects.—Feb. 27,— 
George Moore, Esq. in the chair._Mr. A. L. T. Vau- 
dover, Member of the Institute of France, was elected 
a Corresponding Member. ‘A letter was read from 
M. Chateaunoeuf, Honorary and Corresponding 
Member, of Hamburg, containing particulars for the 
competition of the New Exchange in that city, which 
is open to foreign architects. A letter was read from 
Seevagee, Rajah of Tanjore, through Earl De Grey, 
promising to send, at an early period, drawings of the 
sculptures in some of the sacred buildings, and parti- 
cularly the one at Audiarcoil; and another also from 
Col. Maclean, resident at the court of Tanjore, com- 
municating information respecting the works executed 
by Jaghirda Rama Sawney, and promising at a fu- 
ture period to communicate particulars, A letter 
was read from the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at 
Berlin, describing its objects, the active part which 
it takes in the direction of everything relating to the 
Fine Arts and in the schools established for this end. 
These institutions were first established by Frederic 
the Second for taking cognizance of inventions or 
works successful in taste or beauty, and also to grant 
patents of invention and award medals for the encou- 
ragement of the arts, the discourses read at the meet- 
ings being published in the State Gazet‘e. A paper 
was read from the Rev. R. Willis, descriptive ofa 
new instrument invented by him for tracing profiles 
and mouldings, and which he called the Symagraph ; 
and also a translation, by Mr. Donaldson, of an 
Essay by M. Hittorf on the means of restoration of 
the Pyramid Obelisk of Luxor. Dr, Dickson read 
a paper introductory to his course on the Physiological 
Structure and Properties of the Woods used in Con- 
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and amongst them were the whole reprint of the 
volumes of the Archzologia, from the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Artists’ Conversazione .........+.... Eight. P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society,....... Eight. 

Royal Geographical Society..........Nine. 

Mon. { fhetitute of British Architects........ Bight. 

Medico-Chirurgical Society ..........4 p. Eight. 

Society of Arts (/llustrations) ...... Eight. 

Civil Engineers .........+-+.+.+++.-Eight. 

Zoological Society (Scien. Business) 4 p. Eight. 

Statistical Society (Anniversary) ....Three. 

Wen. { Society SE Ts cos cnategaccesaasa ate 

Royal Society .......++ ---3 p. Eight. 

Society of Antiquaries ... -.- Hight. 

Numismatic Society .........+++++.-Seven. 

Botanical Society .........+++++++++4 Pp» Eight. 

Royal Institution...........+.+.+++..$ p. Eight. 


Sar. 
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Tuvr. 





Fat. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, FATR ROSAMOND: after which the 2nd Act of 
THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS; and THE HUNTER OF 


T ALPS. 

Monday, RICHARD THE THIRD ( Duke of Glo’ ster Mr. Forrest); 
and the 2nd and 3rd Acts of CINDERELLA. 

Tuesday, FAIR ROSAMOND; and BLUE BEARD. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 

On Thursday, the 16th inst., (For the Benefit of Mr. W. Warne, 
Box Book-keeper), will be performed the new Operatic 
Burletta of THE POSTILION—Principal Characters by Mr, 
Braham, Mr. J. Perry, Mr. Lefiler, Miss Rainforth; THE 
FRENCH REFUGEE, (Mons. S’. Pierre Mr. M. Barnett, Louise 
Miss Allison); IS SHE HIS WIFE? or, Something Singular— 
Characters by Mr. Harley, Mr. Gardner, Miss Allison, and 
Madame Sala; THE IRISH TUTOR, (Dr. 0° Toole Mr. Daly, 
Flail Mr. Strickland, Rosa Miss Smith, Mary Miss J. Smith).— 
Private Boxes, Tickets, and Places to be had at the Box-Office. 








Kine’s Tueatre.— La Donna del Lago’ was re- 
vived this day week, with Signora Rosina di Angioli 
as Elena, Miss F. Wyndham as Malcolm, Signor 
Catone as James V., and Signor Deval as Roderic 
Dhu. We have only room to say a word of the new 
comers. What the lady wants in voice (and the 
want is not a small one) she makes up by an excess 
of self-possession, which, in one so young and pretty, 
is only amusing: it is needless to say, that a prima 
donna to be smiled at on this score, has no business 
at the King’s Theatre. Miss Wyndham continues 
to justify our first good opinion of her; she was 
singing very well on Tuesday, and we discern indica- 
tions in her singing of powers yet to be developed, 
which are full of promise. Signor Deval is a good 
musician, but his voice is wooden and untuneful ; 
and our endeavours to like him ended in a convic- 
tion, that the Italians are, after all, not so very wrong 
in their estimating a fine natural organ as ninety- 
nine out of the hundred requisites for a good singer. 





Antient Concerts.—These meetings commenced 
for the season on Wednesday, with Madlle. Blasis, 
Mrs. Knyvett, Mrs. A. Shaw, Signor Catone, Mr. 
Bennett, and Mr. Phillips, as principal singers, and 
a selection of good music, ranging from Marcello to 
Beethoven, under the direction of the Archbishop of 
York, for the Duke of Cumberland. Nothing could 
well be duller than the whole concert; such must 
always be the case as long as it is the conductor's 
system obstinately to hang behind the age, instead 
of keeping pace with it. For argument’s sake, we 
will concede to Mr. Knyvett a traditional knowledge 
of Handel—we will grant that his version of “the 
giant’s” works, however unengaging and mechanical, 
may be the true one: but we cannot allow him such 
a supremacy of judgment in music of a more modern 
date ; and, in short, must declare, that in our judg- 
ment, he cannot conduct Beethoven, as the perform- 
ance of the overture to ‘ Fidelio,’and the incomparable 
Prisoners’ chorus, from that same opera, on Wed- 
nesday evening, abundantly testified. In both, the 
orchestra was at once coarse, tame, and cold; a sort 
of emphasis was inflicted on the first note of every bar, 
completely at variance with propriety : time should be 
felt and not heard. In the matter, too, of the accom- 
paniment of singers, we have equally strong objec- 
tions to make: the band either cannot or will not do 
its duty—which, as all the world knows, is neither 
wholly to follow nor wholly to lead—and hence it is, 
that all the artists who are not in the habit of ap- 
pearing in the Antient orchestra, sing, when there, 
as though a metronome were behind them, and pro- 
duce, comparatively speaking, no effect whatever. 
We had hoped to find some of these striking faults 
amended at the commencement of a new season, and 


were proportionately disappointed to find the old 
sturdiness (and we may’add, incorrectness) in the 
orchestra, and the old sluggishness in the chorus; the 
consequences of these being, the old coldness on the 
part of the audience, not a few of whom peacefully 
enjoyed the music, by dozing from first to last. 





Mr. Moscueres’ Crassicat Sorrees.—This series 
of Chamber Concerts is the most perfect pleasure of 
its kind that we have enjoyed since we began to go 
the round of music. The best compositions of the 
best writers for the pianoforte—those, be it noted, 
in which their rarest and most delicate fancies are 
wrought out—performed with consummate intelli- 
gence and finish, and just that slight extra-animation 
which makes the difference between the drawing- 
room and the concert-room—ought, indeed, to de- 
light all who are penetrable by music of the choicest 
order—by thought and poetry spoken in the language 
of sweet sound, At his second soirée Mr. Moscheles 
began with Weber’s ‘Sonate pathetique’ in a flat; 
a work full of melody and fine imagination. He 
next played three preludes and fugues by Sebastian 
Bach—music in which the utmost freedom and gran- 
deur of effect is produced by the highest exercise of 
calculation and science employed upon ideas, not 
chance-medleys of notes. The next item in the 
scheme was Beethoven’s Pastoral Sonata,—how ad- 
mirably is every movement here contrasted, and yet 
as admirably harmonizing to form a whole in the 
true pastoral style! A writer less rich in fancy, less 
just in taste, would have imitated the trilling of 
birds, the tinkling of sheep-bells—the identical tune 
of the shepherd’s pipe—coming about as near the 
truth (compared with Beethoven) as a cuckoo-clock 
landscape does to the veritable Arcadia. The second 
part of the Concert opened with some precious 
movements by D. Scarlatti, performed by Mr. Mos- 
cheles upon the harpsichord. The effect was ad- 
mirable: new, quaint, piquant, and anything but 
unpleasing to the ear, as we had expected it might 
be. We have heard veteran pianists sigh for the 
quill-tongued, two-decked, spider-legged companions 
of their childhood, but never before could under- 
stand wherefore ; now we know that there are certain 
effects—one of these the accaciatura (are we right 
in our spelling ’)—which have been lost with the 
harpsichord, and are quite striking enough to be 
worth lamenting. Scarlatti’s music was succeeded 
by Beethoven’s Sonata in F major, with corno obligato 
by Signor Puzzi; and the evening closed with a se- 
lection from the bénéficiaire’s new studies. We could 
descant upon each and all of these had we space, 
but we must content ourselves with strenuously re- 
commending the soirée yet to come, as being as 
unique a treat for the musician as the exhibition of 
the Lawrence drawings was for the painter. 

Quvuartett Concerts.—The second of these 
Concerts was given on Thursday, beginning with 
a lovely quartett by Haydn; the first part closed 
with Beethoven’s “posthumous quartett in c sharp 
minor; in the second act were played Hummel’s 
grand trio in E major, with Madame Dulcken 
at the pianoforte, and Onslow’s quintett, dedicated 
aux freres Bohrer—Mrs. A. Shaw and Miss Birch 
being the singers engaged. Having only heard half 
of this performance, when we have commended 
the party to the utmost for the manner in which 
they played Haydn’s music, we have but one word 
more to say. That word concerns the long, myste- 
rious, and overcharged work by Beethoven, which 
we heard for the first time ; and which, though full 
of ideas, high-soaring and original, has left little im- 
pression on our minds, owing to the singular, and (it 
seems to us) perplexed manner in which they are 
worked out. It is true that Mr. Blagrove’s four 
(giving them all the credit they so well deserve for 
care and diligence) may not have furnished us with 
the proper key to this transcendental music: still 
we have a certain reliance on our own ears—having 
found them equal to the piloting of us through other 
mazes, wherein the players afforded us less assistance 
—at the trial of Spohr’s Sinfonie charactéristique for 
instance,—and have only to say, thaf with the closest 
and most respectful attention, we were constantly at 
fault. The scherzo, however, is eminently tricksy 
and joyous, 
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MISCELLANEA 

The last Relative of Corneille.—The last scion of 
the house of Corneille died very recently at Pay; 
he having no relations. He was employed in th, 
Excise office, and it was not long since that he wa; 
present at the inauguration of the statue erected iy 
honour of the illustrious poet at Rouen. 

Imitation of Anatomical Specimens.—MM. Thiber 
and Rameaux have invented a composition, which 
may be moulded with much greater facility thay 
plaster, and which perfectly represents the anatonj. 
cal subjects which require to be imitated. Qnge 
hardened, it resists pressure, damp, and heat equal to 
that of boiling water. Each part is painted in ojjs 
of the proper colours and then varnished, so that jt 
may be washed without injury. 

Entomological Bibliography.—A zealous entomolo. 
gist, M. Percheron, who has been much inconyegj. 
enced in his studies by having to seek for information 
scattered through various works in the forms of 
monographs, treatises, memoirs, notices, Kc., is about 
to publish a Catalogue raisonné of all the entomolo. 
gical works now known, in order to facilitate the 
researches of future students. 

Fossil Remains.—A M. Fabreguette, French Consy| 
in the island of Crete, has forwarded some fossil re. 
mains to his own country, found in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Canea. They are accompanied bya 
letter from M. Caporal, a medical gentleman, jin 
which it is stated that these remains belonged to a 
young man. They most tenaciously adhered to a 
stone (of what kind is not mentioned), which was 
separated by explosion, and consist of long bones, 
some ribs, vertebra and teeth, all of which are grind- 
ers. The situation was thirty feet from the sea. 

Todine.—M. Aimé has sent a phial to the French 
Academy of Sciences containing a compound liquid 
which he calls Iodal, in which, according to him, 
the iodine plays the same part as chlorine does in 
chloral. It is by making iodine act upon nitric alcohol 
that he obtains this compound, and iodal is given in 
the form of a liquid much heavier than water. Its 
colour is at first red, from excess of iodine, but after 
some time it loses all tint whatever. 

History.—The Royal Academy of Metz has pro- 
posed the following queries for the present year, as 
subjects for prizes. What is the real use of history’ 
Under what points of view, and within what limits 
would it be advisable to teach history among the 
different classes of society ? Whatis the best system 
for the study of elementary history, in the great 
schools, colleges, and primary schools? What are 
the best means of making the influence of the 
enlightened classes contribute to the happiness of 
the poor and ignorant? ‘In order to obtain the 
above-mentioned object, what would be the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a certain degree of pa- 
tronage 2? Each of the prizes is to consist of a medal 
worth 200 francs. 

Russian Characters.—It is well known, on the 
testimony of Arab authors, that the Russians used 
written characters in the beginning of the tenth 
century, but the nature of these characters has been 
hitherto unknown. A M. Frihn, of the Academy of 
Sciences, at St. Petersburgh, now says that they were 
carved on wood, and had no analogy whatever with 
the Sclavonic or Runic; but there is a remarkable 
resemblance between them and the still unexplained 
inscriptions on the route between Mount Sinai and 
Suez, attributed by common report to the early 
Christians, who, before the sixth century, passed that 
way on their pilgrimages to the Monastery of the 
Transfiguration. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In consequence of the facilities now afforded for the 
transmission of English journals to the Continent, we pro 
pose hereafter to forward the STAMPED ATHENZUM 
direct from the London Office. Subscriptions, for not less 
than Three Months, will be received, as heretofore, by 
M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honore, Paris ; and by our 
Publisher, at 2, Catherine-street, Strand, after the following 
rates, regulated by the Post Office charges:— |. 

To Sees eer pain — Denmark— Bfazils— Bogota— Buenos 
Ayres—Carraccas—Greece—Corfu and Jonian Islands— 
Hamburgh—Hayti and St. Domingo—British Colonies, 
Canada, Jamaica, &c., (for exceptions, see below,) 2Sfr., oF 
12. 2s. the year. : f 

India—Cape of Good Hope—Mauritius—St. Holes” 
Ceylon—New South Wales—Van Diemen’s Land, 331% 
or 1d. Gs. ’ 6a 

Places notincluded in the above lists, 39 fr., or 1/. 105.0% 
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E Scion of — ADVERTISEMENTS A LADY is desirous of entering a Family as! UROPEAN COMPANY for LIFE IN- 
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forms of M@ cucin ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, | Xe; ,Goo# Bens. /ERTISEME 





ntomolo. 


anics’ Magazine, &c. | faith of which any Policy shall be granted, as conclusive evi- 
NTS punctually forwarded | dence of the age and state of health of the life insured. except 








TRY PAPERS, a list of which | in cases of gross fraud or wilful misre presentation. This regu- 





















































to all the Li = =< COU 
is about THE DUCHESS OF KENT. may be had s. An Index kept to Notices for HEIRS Ae lation will effectually protect innocent parties against every 
ntomolo- THE LANDGRAVINE OF HEs SSE HOMBERG, LAW and NEXT OF KIN. Charge for search, 2s. 6d., and for | risk, and prevent the possibility of delay in settling claims. 
tate th THE , OF SUSSEX. copies of =~ same from A to 5l. The 2s. =. may, be paid 4 the ‘s Applic ations for wyesgos fees. or tor ihe appoiatment of 
€ r , ‘d , rinter of any Country Newspaper on 8. Deacon's account, the sents at any town where the Company have not alrea a 
: The 128th ANNIVERSARY F EsTIvAL will be receipt being written on the letter, which og contain full in- | pointed one, may be made to the Secretary,as above, an will 
h ¢ iebeated fin APR 4¥ a Te ee oe EARL or strections ~ the search, ,one be gent nest te be Ne itil, receive immediate attention. 
4 ae e tisement ¥ r, albroo 7 
Conse fi FAD tn anh Ah va| ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
fossil re. Lists of the Stewards will be published in a few days; and OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT Established 1308, 
kets may now be_ had on a ———- be any Member of the 
ourhood (amumittee at the Bar ofthe | Paw A Preli Meet Poath #8 t LE the Establishment of ir Ch —, B 
* . reliminary Meeting o e Trade for the E: shm Sir Christ or Ba s, Bart. 
‘ied bya Society’ — ARD TRE b. ‘LEEKS, Secretary. this Institution was held at_the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate- ape sn ang , 
: $ * pe e i : 
many in Hl: Cult ron, Mansion House, ree een UNO ORME: Baa Chaeman, Fi Thgmee Tertop, Bart, Chairman. 
ed to a oS 2 ti Amount of Donations advertised....4£4009 lls 4 
« t Life per ion esosaatecsecosessnsocnsoostale ee A General Meeting of the ‘Trade was held Stationers’ Hall, Fhe Hon. yt a Boyle. Tnanuel Pac — M.D. Es 
> 0a Annua e Seen ween eeserseeeeeceseees on the 15th of Februar Willis 1 Cs weary, aay sq. ; ey cow Eon rescott, Esq. 
Lich was —— The Right Hon. The “LORD MAYOR in the Chair; Mose s ikeon nog Be I. Sone user Rasche Esq. 
Z bones, Sales bv chet when the following a re communicated ;— ‘ Semmes William Ogle, — John Woolley, dy 
re crind- The Right Hon. the Lord Messrs. F isher, Son, & LIFE DEPARTMENT. —Persons assured for the whole term 
5 
Ma cocceoccescesces 50 0 | eckson « o 26 5 f Life 
s C Ss. ‘ ayor | of Life in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an 
“a. M crs, GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at the hap Pe Mr. 'T. Reader (in Syeurs) 22 1 ADDITION made to their Policies every seventh year, or an 
- French By. poe 906. liigh Holb: 1. TUESDAY NEXT “y (M G h 14, 1837), air. : Sit (additiona 10 10 | equivalent REDUCTION will be made in the future payments of 
. gh Holborn, on arch 14, 1837), W ae CRS yee.) 1 Premium, at the option of the Assured. 
id liquid a ‘ial past 12 o'clock precisely, including, Mr. T. are «- t 0} e following" Table rte the ‘ total Additions made to 
to him, EES'S CYCLOP AZDIA, 85 Parts, complete— ur John Sages. 5 os 2 sei vo Policies for 10000. effected in London, or through an Agent in 
- does in Walker's Rhyming Dictionary, 900 copies—Facetia Can- | Mr W. Grant (in 3 = }) 22 1|Mr.W.Ne pwmancin 2yrs, )21 0 oe in, which had been in force for the 14 Years end- 
“al tabrigiensis, pecans s—Pope’s Poetical Works, 32mo. 400 copies Mr. H. Saunders(in3yrs.) 22.1 | Mr. W. Smith (in 3y 2 | . 
> alcohol juvenile Musical Library—Hawker’s Works, 10 vols. large Mr. W. Sharp (in2 yrs.).- 21 0 | Mr. W. Jackson.. 0 }jAmount that ha» been 
aoe paper—Demosthenis et ‘Zschinis Opera, 10 vols.—Celebrated | \jy' R. Stobbs (in Syears) 2 1} 0 Age a Total Amount added to the Sum 
given in jrals, 1150 Parts—Modern Novels—Dove’s Classics—Waste of Chas. Heath, 5 | 2 comme he e- le Premium paid in) cored payable at the 
rer. Its —_ we a Catalogues had. Mr. H. Adlard, sbingeaver T $ 5 5 io Party’s death. 
P a “a ° 5 5 | 
out after Printers ...... - 10 | Mr. James Sage (in2yrs.) 21 0 | £373 18 4) 
DUPLICATES of an EXTENSIVE CIRCU- | Mr. K Gosling dn 3yx5)) 2 1) Met heron Ge yen) 38 I a7 | 8 | 4 
4 s, 9 yrs.) 2 - 4 
has pro LATING LIBRARY, F Alted Souter 3 | Mr. William Pdwards -. sr |'s 
+L Xv 5 r. William Edwar 0 891 6 ~ 
— a wee ETRAVELS Ae wt te hg ‘LAR eennne erplate Pri 0 33 Lt ee me. cin 2 en best Valuation » veges paces at ( ner 
~) y? = ” 5 effected before that date will participate » 
history % — es Messrs. C. Knigh 20 0 time they may then have been in force 
it limits SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. Messrs. J. & W nient & Clarke 26 5 3) 22 Assurances ,fer Sport Periods may now be effected in this 
TE 1 > cs " g Office at considerably reduced rates of Premium. 
ong the ys corp rag eng Mrs, Evans (in'3 years)... 22 1 Mr. | Huzhes.._ Islington | FIRE, DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
t system ay Re Sie SOS SISRee, Bee. ¥-8-4. Se. a e, 6. = id ; wey ; a ts Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company offers to 
, by Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, > = s ME: H og Ma: Assurers the advantage of an At e for the loss of Rent of 
e gem #, Fleet-street,on WEDNESDAY, March 15th, consisting of Me: = Michardson” “Gin 221 - -G Grand Cin 3. cars) Buildings rendered unte mantente © 
hat are THE REMAINING COPIES OF nee of the ‘Re- iit Garme son (ins ye ars NRY BESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
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of the ISHER’S BEDFORDSHIRE COLLEC- cory Newspaper .-..- Religious Tract Society 92, C heapside, London, 2nd March, | 


Mr. J. M'Lacklan ‘(Gin'3 | Mr. Ball (in 3 years)...... 22 1 | —— 
iness of — me ge yay! EO Be Copperpinten, and :" pencoenchy 22 r. J. Gilbart (in 3years) 2 is day is published, price 6s., 














































































1/3 Ne 
we Author's MSS. relating to Bedfordshire—the remaining % coed ~ re, HW. 
ain the Lopies of a Series of Ancient Allegorical, Historical, and Le- ier. Ki ayior (in 3 years). } : Mr. eaeen Williams... 5 5 E Ww “ST ATISTICAL ACTOU NN ‘of "SCOT. 
: radary Paintings in Fresco, on the Walls of the Chapel of the M RG conuielies 0 | Mr. John Richardson.. LAND, containin part of the eed of Haddington, 
advan- Innity at Stratford-upon-Avon, 47 coloured Plates, (the litho- Mr. Tho 8. “Arnel old. 0 | Proprie tors of the * Morn- and part of the County of Fife, with Ma 
> of pa maphic stones of which have been destroyed, and the paintings Mr Printer. 10 | _ ing Chronicle’.. 2 Printed for William Blackwood & Hons, Edinburgh; and 
den? diliterated by the white-weshing of the walls)—the Copper- #Mr. W. Somerville 5 +r. P. Roland Ss 5 5 | Thomas Cadell, os 
a medal plates of the. same, Work, and. Mr. Fisher’ * vatgetie and —~ Ww gf sci Esq Pro- ) In small Ovo. price 7 
estug MS. Collections for a History of the Guild of Stratfor cal ne* Obst > . ; 
itil tee SEVERAL PORTFOLIOS of cee cose 0 (HE BIRTHDAY x and O° THE 2k POEMS. 
4 é 4 = 4 bi 
ns used epiyet “ifordshire, weet od bo a Mr. eH Wilkinson, we a 5 5} " ‘SRene ene . Works by the same —— 
e tenth liddlese ane various other Counties; together with a few Messrs. wm of te “nthe: 0 . 1. Chapters on Churchyards. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s, 
Prints, pperplates, &c. os J ie~ 5 ge Coe ye ae “ee ae . Slegan , pri “dl in fep. 70. 
as been May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. yea” en 0 » C.J. Stewart “tin iv'a® 7. 2. Solitary Hours. Elegantly printed in fep. 8vo. 
Mr. i eseneneelaphaneninn e 6s. 6 
Jemy of RIDAY, March 1 wrens a ti visi eno eit Mr. We etdseeesess nes rT vinted ade anon Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 
erwer J FINE MODERN ENGRAVINGS, ses. oak: °° | Me. =< 9 | eel 
"er Wi Under an Assignment of the Creditors of JOHN M AJOR, and i se He 5 0| Mr. George Smith .--... § us 
tes by order of the Assignees of his Estate and Etiects), including | Messrs. T. & W. Boone.. 42 0 — James Moore (in 3 ™~ ARKS on DR. BUC KLAND* S VIEW of 
arkable the Works of the most Eminent / yo £ Book Mr. James Bigg. 21 0 eit os Joooteaaes 2 he MOSAIC CRE ATION, AS THE LAST FIT TING. 
ai A large Collection of Proof Impressions of Book- | Messrs. Hatchar e r. John Miller....-+04 UP or THE EARTH, with a Notice of the recorded Extent 
— plates Portrait. the choicest ae Messrs. Southgate & Son es Mr. ou Seymeer Ga 3 of the Deluge. ss By ERE’ = EP ER. Buckland’ , 
_ rede . poner POTS ecccccscesee 21 0]  YeATS) eoeseeee eovcsee § . dl amir 1 of Dr. Bucklan a- 
ap .; , Catalogues may be had at the Rooms. Morr Oe nation able + drerng oo a the ? Genesis, in his Bridi e~ 
e early *.* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ kinson, Stationers 1010] ‘Times’ a = 5 . ‘ We recommend the pamphlet to those who, 
sed that Sock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. Mr. Samuel Sharwood, 7 Bowyer seieserte Esq either as geologists or sincere inquirers, have stumbled at the 
h jun., Type Founder.... 21 H. Allen & ( -o0 Mosaic account, each of whom will find in these passages in- 
- of the Electrical and degen toe Enctrmnento—2 beautiful Model of Hoary Lowndes, Esq.- 10 10, The Proprietors. ‘of the genious and vi aluable suggestions, as well as expert critical inter- 
Steam Engine—a ‘I heodolite—500 Volumes of Books, includ- | Mr. A. Ta lor (in years) 22 1 | * Weekly Chronicle’.... pretations.’’'—Montily Revieu 
ing sa a “e pate, 1aid—Lew ive opogri nee, Oe sr ares Mr. don learne ....-+0 21 . London : Smalitie ia & Son, Newgate-street. 
———— and other Vorks—T'wo Ship ronometers— a oo v * Those G oatinaueatin to aac names an asterisk (*) is pre- - . 
Poussin, &c.—a_ Guitar, and other Property, by M fixed, escapes By Annual Contributors ; besides which an exten- | POTTER’S ANT — ITIES OF ” or ECE, BY BOYD. 
ii 4 _— Come House, Cornhill, on THURSDé ay, ‘Toh sive List of Annual Subscribers has been received. Improved Fait tice f GREECE, 
the wees” toy oem s . P idl Books are open at Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths, Bankers, O ER’S a YTIQUIT al oO e} 
& ae a dire ction of the Executors and Assignees), , | for the Reception of Donations on account of * Tue Book- ‘ih i OO hela ay caliesenl Indices iby JAMES 
p ACOLLECTION OF INTERESTING AND VALUABLE | (9) Uups ProvipENT INSTITUTION, who will give receipts for i d Inc S 
[ENEUM ARTICLES, including the same. BOYD, L. eat one at Se Masters ot High School, Edin 
Ni . . 2 B burgh, and Editor of Adam's Roman Antic os 
not less WO ELECTRICAL MACHINES, Galvanic _ ~-= —_—_—_————— —=—— In this Edition the ‘Text has been care fully read, Pond cleared 
fore, by Batteries, a Calorimeter, Air Pump, and other Philoso- ad Nos. It rice 3d. each, tobe continued | from many inelegancies of style ; the References to many of the 
i by our piical Instruments—a Microsc vope—an ankaee Model ofa Gteam This doy! yo ispublighed Saal in Mo ~ neh ly Parts, ls. ea pupheritio sand Avthors quoted, ‘are made more pene 
i u 2 s! pme —i ’ > ‘a nite; numerous Notes from iller, Heere oe 7 
enti neg poe y i re LLGE MEIN iE BIBLIOGR APHIE fiir DAS eames, Anthon, Henderson, &c. ; and a Suppleme atery? *hapter 
Bnenos Machine intended to tacilitate Oil t Peintinn—e Guitar—Canoe— te nitne 1887 5 or, UNIV a APHY for the on the Desims, ‘with Table +s of the Coins, We tae Vesa 
? a Case of — tings by Poussin, Teniers, &c.—Engrav- AR 1837. (To be continued Annu of Greece, have been supplie ! °o 0G 
slands— tn A ag: tee . Finer, Ke ~' lasches and This is a public cation of great interest, ‘and particularly claims | 9¢ LireraTURE IN Greece, By Sir D. kK. Sanprorp, is 
Jolonies, Ccins~500 Volumes of Books, inc luding the Annual Register, | the attention of the Booksellers, inasmuch as it contains An- added and the whole is accompanied by new and enlarged In- 
2S fr., or 1 to 1815—Lewis’s Books. inc al Dictionary—C urious Bible, nouncements and Notices of all the Literary Publications 2 ce nd illustrated by upwards of ONE HUNDRE AND 
™ wb Woodeuts, I. ugudiani, 1519—Scott's Commentary — Henry’ they appear, or about to appear, throughout Europe ; namely, Yu TY ENGRAVINGS on Wood and Steel. With these Im- 
Exposition—Stackhouse’s Bible, and other Theological Work iy in Germany, France, England, Italy, Holland, Denmark, Swe- | provements, hes Work is published at the very low price of 9s. 
lelena— infreneh and English—Lodge’s_ Portraits—the Annuals—Han- | den, ‘Russia, Poland, Hungary, Slavonia, &c. &c.—Also, Anti Also, just published, a new edition of 
d, 33it, HM él’s Music—Sundry Maps—a Chart Table—and a Variety of | quarian and other Catalogues of Books offered for Sale ; anda Boyd's Adam’s Roman Antiquities, with numerous 
| 
ther Art eles great deal of Miscellaneous Information for the Trade, Libra- x ai sai ediinien ieeadeaincabmahnil tes upwards of One 
105.64. Tobe viewea o Wednesday and Morning of Sale; and Cata- | rians, &c otes and improved In ’ 


: . Y 
gues had of P. ohnason Esq., Official Assignee, Basinghall- London: A. Schloss, Foreign Bookseller and Printseller, 42, Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. Price i 
don: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son; H, Tegg, 
tet ot Mr v> Auctioneer and Valuer, Pancras-lane, | Great Russell-street, opposite the British Museum ; and may be Lon 
Cheapside ; ‘nl he Bank Coffee House. | obtained through all Booksellers. Dublin ; also blackie & Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
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THE ATHEN ZUM. 














On the Ist of March was published. No. 5,1 5, 12 Plates, 7s. 6d 
ISTORICAL and LITERARY CURIOSI- 
TIES ; consisting of Views, Antiquities, and Beo-chesiles 
of Original Docume nts, Engraved by Cuarves Jou 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane ; sold also by J. ae ‘Nichols 
& Son, Parli: ument-street ; J. & A. Arch, Cornhill; and Charles 


Tilt, Fleet-street. 
s day is pubhished,2 2 vols. post 
HE HIGHL ANDERS of 
their Origin, History, and Antiquities. 
their Manners and Customs, and au Account of the Clans into 
which they were divided, and of the State of Society which ex- 
isted among them. fe 
Fe ’Ry WILLIAM F. SKENE. 
John Murray, Albem: arle-street. 








SCOTLAND ; 
With a Sketch of 








Now ready, a Second Edition. in | vol. feap. Svo. with 
Po 


7s. 6d. 
CoOLERIDG E'S TA BLE-TALK. 


John Murray, arle-street. 





THE Pg OF C ARNARVON tos Engl —_— 
lay is GALLic 2 vol 
ORTUGAL, ¢ ALLICI A, po ‘the. BASQUE 


saves ES of SPAIN. ' 
Described from ‘Note »s of a Journey in those Countries. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now realy, Fitch dition, wita uumerous Additions and im- 
rovements, and Sixty-two new Illustrations, consisting of 
Mapa, tec Inc’ and FY igures of Fossils, 4 vols. 12mo. 28%, 
CIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Joan Murray. Albemarle-street. 
xt week will be published, 
With a beanti ful *portrait, and a Vignette ‘Title, engraved b 
Finden, ha andsomely penton § in a new type, royal 8vo. boun 


YRONS WORKS IN ONE VOLU ME, 


with all the Notes contained in the Seventeen Volumes 
Edition. Also, 
THE POCKET? BYRON, 
To be completed i in TE 3! MONTHLY VOLU ME S,3s.6d. bound 
and gilt.—Vol, II1. is just published. 
Hoh ) Marray. Albemarle-street. 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
gone ro blished yt, pr ice ls. 64. cloth, gilt leaves, “ 
ERS Ons A, 4 CHILDREN. 
Ry M. FE. BOURLIER, 
li ar. 








A Memb erot thet burch of England. 
John Hatchard & Son, 187, Mie cadilly. 





Just published. 8vo,. price 
(Cosmo DE MEDICT; an Historical Tragedy. 
By R. H. HOR NE, 
Author of the ‘ Exposition of the False Medium," &e. 
o pleman, 218, Regent-stree 
SECOND EDITION, 
Just published, by - mann & Co. Strand, price 14s. on India 
er. elegantly bound, 


ORD BY RON? S *MANFRED’ and ‘PRI- 














Si me * CHILLON,” uatrated te Outline. 
sy FREDERIC K THRUP P, Sculptor. 
~~ “*Phis day is published, 
ROBERTS’S 
ICTURESQUE SKETCHES of SPAIN; 
comprising Mad Arid, Se pville, Granada, Burgos, Xeres, 








Malaga, Gibi sitar 





‘ ong 
» imperial folio, “halt hound, 4/. 4 


London: lie dgson & Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall 









Mall.__ 
PORTRAIT (size, $ of an inch by 4), 
ADMIRABLE as a CURIOSITY, and a REAL MEMO- 
RIAL of the mu mented late MADAME MALIBRAN. 


ur sty le. extreme neatness and accuracy of the Por- 
sngraved for the ‘little Bijou’) of that poor 
luced the Publis! er of the ‘ English Bijou Alma- 
e a limited number of impressions taken on extra 











. bets an inch by $an inch...... ls. 

PT ccccccccccccccccccccccovesccccs + ls. 6d, 

. Schioss, “?. Great Russell-st pposite the 
im; and to be had of al Book and Printseliers. 
Where may be had, 


The English Bijou Almanack. 









London: 
British Mus 








A THIRD EDITION OF THE 
K ETCHES BY ‘BO Z, 
FIRST SER in 2 vols. post 8vo. 





Vith 16 Mlustrati 





eorge Cruikshank, 





by 
Ss NO BADY. 
P *,* A 2nd edition of the SC OND SERIES will immediately 
lio 
— John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 





4th edition, complete in one volume, 

oO O K ) D. 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 

Witha Portunit by Daniel Maclise, A.R.A., Fy ‘Twelve Tilus- 
trations by George Cruikshank. 

“We expect much trom this writer. He evidently possesses, 

in no common degree, the materials of suce ess—a fresh and 





stirring fancy. [lis story is one that never flags.” —Quarterly 
Review, June, 1334. 
Jonn Macrone, St. James’s-square. 
THE HON. MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORK, 


Just published, in 2 vole, on wm ore. -, With 12 Illustrations of 


SUMMER in ‘the "PY RENEES; being No- 
tices of a Pedestrian Tour in the Frontier Departments 
of brance ont Spain and the R Parry of Andorr 
tl lon. JAMES ERKSKINE ML le: AY. 
Si n Macrone, St. James’s-square, 
< s day is published, 
DPsceerioN of the BANQUET given in 
Honour of the FiGur HON. SIR ROBE PEEL, 
Barr., M.?., on his ELECTION as LORD RECT 
UNIVE RST ry of GL ASGOW. Detailing the Proceedings at 
the Election and Inauguraiion; the Addresses of various Public 
Bodies ; and Keport of the Speeches at the Dinner. Containing 
also Pictorial Illustrations, Plans and Sections, of the Ban- 
quetting tis all, and the Common Hall of the University. With 
a List of th + ames of the Noblemen and Gentlemen who at- 
yestiv 


tended the al. 
Drawn up by JAMES CLELAND, L.L.D. 





Print ed for 














R of the | which is so intimately connected with the amelioration of man- 


This day i is published, 
NALYSIS OF RAILWAYS. 
By FRANCIS WHISHAW, Esq. 


London: John Weale, Architectural Library, 9, High Holborn. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ENIOLA; Poems, including Translations from 
Rehitive and De La pote Fouqué. 





y JOHN ANSTE rrister-at-Law, 
Author of * Faustus, a AL. Mystery, * from Goethe. 
London: Longman & Co. Dubhn: Milliken & Son. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T I LA; a Romance. 
B P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author oft The Gipsy,’ &c. 

“In this a ET, which displays to great advantage all the 

excellencies of the writer, we have his research, his descriptive 

wers, his style, his identification of character, his poetry, his 

istorical accuracy, and his actual presentation of remote t mes, 

mingled with all the interest of a well-conceived and finely- 
executed story.”"—Literary Gare't 

London: Longman, ees: Orme, & Co. 


This day is published, in rH ey lzmo. price 12s. in cloth 


OLLEGE and sCliOOL GREEK TESTA- 
MENT, with English N 
By the Rev. 8. T. BLOOMPIELD, D.D. F.S 
** The above is intended to supply an acknowledged de- 
sideratum. namely, a School Edition of the Greck Testament. 
with English Notes; and is also intended as an introduction to 
the Editor's larger work in 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


Just pubiished, with above 1100 pages of Letterpress, and 2000 
Engravings, from Designs by upwards of Fifty different Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, Builders, Upholsterers, Cabinet_ Makers, 
ain boards. ne &c. &c., in 1 large vol. 8vo., New Edit. 

in board 
{ NCYCLOP-EDIA of COTTAGE, FARM, 
and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; in- 
cluding several De wens for Country Inns, Public-Houses, and 


Parochial Schools; . &e. 
€, LOUDON, F.L.S oy & 
London: Longman, pA Orme, Brown, nll & Longman. 


. “TET 
OUDON’S ARCHITECTURAL MAGA. 
ZINE, No. XXXVII. for March, price 2s., contains—The 
‘Taree Hundred Churches of Rome—Thompson’s Design for the 
ew Houses of Parliament, illustrated by a Ground Plan an 

Perspective Elevation —Candidu’s Note-Book — Reviews of 
Hamilton's Letters to the Earl of Elgin; Hopper’s Letter to 
Viscount Duncannon; Pugin'’s Contrasts between the Edifices 
of the lth and 15th Centuries, and similar k of the 

















Just published, price 7s. - 

OMANG v the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon) 
RM RDE; a Tale of the Twelfth Oy, 

on yor: Ly RICS ; and a sther P 
Cheltenh Vd erie Het Woo ili pos 
nha rinted for i — a 

mai nk Co. ido “1 and sold by all other i and Mean Loy, 
ae, 





ASIATIC RESEARCHES, 
Just imported, from Calcutta, 
(TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY inst; 
és a ok Gee aoe Liceratare of Asi Avanti 
Part I. 2is. Royal 4to. Also, former mes. 
Index to the First 18 Volumes of the above 
Royal 4to., ye. wed. 
ei Alien & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street, 
an DE F price 1s. 4d., Part 1. of 


EILLEES DE FAMILLE: being a Seren 
instructive TALES and DRAMAS, in Four Langu: 
French, Italian, English, and German, on the same page, 
oe of the highest literary eminence. ‘To be An. 
ont 
London: J. J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street ; sold aly 
by H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co,; 
s yewend, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row ; and all Boo. 
sellers 
? Of whom may be had also, Part IV 
‘The magnificent illustrated E 
aul et Virginie. 


a 
ams ~~ Sen teens pd a 
r Ju st published, P; 
HE ADVENTURES re Gin BLAS ¢ 
SANTILLANE. With 600 Illustrations, after 
Designs by Jean Gigour. To be completed i in. J fol. or 12 
. is complete, price l6s, 
“We srensenee M. Gigoux the best * Ml extant.” 


Examiner. 
London: J.J. Dubochet & Co., 75, Old Broad-street ; Ch, i 
H. Hooper, Pall Mall East ; Simpkin & Marshall 








rice 4%. 6d. of 
ition of 





leet-street ; 

andall Booksetiers. 
Where may be had als: 
Part IV. of Paul et Virginie, ‘ond all illustrated 
French Editions. 

rPHE ENTIRE WORKS of BISHOP HALL 

A new Edition, revised and corrected, with considerable 

Additions.—Vol, 1., handsomely printed in demy 8vo., witha 

Denutiel Portrait, price 12s., is now ready,and a volume will be 











Present Day, showing the Decay of ‘Taste, &c. —Godwin's 
Churches of London—lobinson’s Domestic Architecture. —Also, 
Literary Notices—Professional Precedents—General_Notices— 
Foreign Notices—Domestic Notices—Retrospective Criticism— 
Queries and Answers—Institute of British Architects—Obituary 
of Sir John Soane. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 

OUDON’S MAGAZINE of NATURAL 

HISTORY. New ‘7 F 7 by EDWARD CHARLES- 
WORT H, » Bae. + F.G.S . for March, price 2s., contains: 
—The Birds of Reconcile. as new species of the genus 
‘Tringa—Breeding Woodcocks in Selkirkshire—Manners of the 
Black and Red Grouse, and Carrion Crow—Arrangements of 
Fossiliferous Deposits—On the inexpediency of altering terms 
in Natural History—Psychological distinctions between Men 
and all other Animals—Of Orthopterous Insects—Boulders of 
Trap Rocks—Shooting Stars—Meteorological Retrospect for 
18 6— Reviews — Literary Notices —Short Communications — 
Queries, &c. 

London: Longman, Rees. Orme, & Co. 


“OUDON’S ARBORETUM et FRUTICE- 

TUM BRITANNICU Ms or, Complete Encyclopedia of 
LS ig —Nos. XXXII. XXXIV. and XXXV., price 
2s. 6d. each, appeared March Ist; and the work is expected to 
be completed in June next, when the price will be Ascenso st 
raised from 2s, 6d. to 3s. 6d. per No, ; or to 6. 6s. for the whole 
work, in boards. It will form 6 thick 8vo. volumes, viz. 3 vols. 
of Letterpress, and 3 of Plates. 

London: Lon:man, Rees. Orme, & Co. 


| OUDON’S GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. — 
No. XXV. of the New Series, illustrated by 26 Engravings, 
price Is. 6d., was published on the Ist instant, The a 
of this Work has enzaged an eminent Entomologist, J. O. We 
wood, Esq. I'.L.S.. Sec. of the Entomologicg ul Society of ae ng 
to furnish to the * eeteeer 8 Magazine,’ a Series of Articles On 
the Insec's most injurious to Gardeners ; Ove of which will appear in 
every succeeding No. till all the pore s ts injurious to the Culti- 
vator have been included. No. |. of this Series. in the March 
No. of the * Gardener's Magazine.’ is on the*Turnip Flea- 
Beetle’; and No. I1., which will appear in April, is On certain 
Insects which attack Succulent Plants in Stoves. ‘The March No. of 
the ‘Gardener's Magazine’ also contains—Notices of Gardens 
and Country-Seats in Great Britain and Ireland—On the For- 
mation and Planting of a Suburban Kitchen-Garden—On Pro- 
pagating and ‘Transplanting Evergreens—On Half Hardy Lig- 
neous Plants—On the Culture of Epiphyllum truncatam—On 
Enlivening small Gardens by means of certain Animals—On the 
Culture, at Chatsworth, of the Misa Cavendishii, a new fruit 
rivalling the Pine Apple in flavour, and far more easily and 
cheaply cultivated—General Notices—Foreign Notices—Domes- 
tic Notices— Rotrespec tive Criticism—Queries and Answers— 
Obituary. The Nos. for January and February contain 56 En- 
gravings, and numerous interesting Original Communications, 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


Just published, in 6 8vo. pric ° fe. a camginael in about 
enty monthly 
BIOGR APHICAL, Cc HRON OLOGICAL, 
and HISTORICAL DICT IONARY of the most pomarhe 
able Persons and Occurre ~~ s connected with the ART of TY- 
POGRAPHY ; to which is added the Origin of ere. and 
the Mode and Materials employe od by the Ancients in Propagat- 
ing Knowledge before the invention of the art of printing ; to; 
ther with Biographical Notices and Anecdotes of the most ce e- 
brated Authors, ag oy ‘Lype-Founders, Printers, Book- 
binders, Stationers, &c. By C. H. ‘TIMPERLEY. 
It has often been remark ed 5 and almost become a reproach, 
that the art of printing, “ which records all other events, has 
heen the most regardless of its own ;"’ to rescue, in some mea- 




















| sure, its professors from this aspersion, this work has been under- 


taken, to show chronologically the rise and progress of an art 


kind—which has become the palladium of civil and religious 
liberty—“ the nurse and preserver of the arts-and sciences. 

n the course of the work an Abridgment of the Printers’ 
Grammar will be given, applicable to the present improved state 
of the Art, containing the most recent Scales of Prices, New Im- 
positions, Receipts, &c. &c. 

Part IIL. will be published on the Ist of April. 
A copious index, with a list of authorities raueted, will be given 


John Murray, London; John Smith & Son, Glasgow ; by at the end. 


Agee & Sons, Edinburgh; William ‘Curry, jun, & 


id 


Lond H. Moore, 44. Paternoster-row; Bancks & Co. 
wee EY and all Booksellers, = = 





every succecding month, till the work be completed, 
a Talboys, Publisher, Oxford, and 1, Bouverie-street, 
ondot 
Just published, i inl vol. 8vo. . 

A General History of the Civilisation of E; 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
From the French of Mons, Guizot, Peokesor of History, and 
Minister of Public Instruction in France 


TO SURGEONS, DRUGGISTS, SU RGEON-DENTISTS, 
AND THEIR APPRENTICES. 
- Just ee 2nd edition, price 6s. 

AGNACOPIA: a Practical Library of Pr 
fitable - meen communicating the gene eral Minutiz 
of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Routine, together with the 
generality of secret Forms of Preparations. Including concen 
trated Solutions of Camphor and Copaiba in Water, Mineral 
Succ edaneum, Marmoratum, Silicia, ‘T'crro-metallicum, Phar. 
maceutic Condensions, Prismatic Crystaliigation, Crystallized 
Aromatic Salt of Vinegar, Soda, Seltzer, and ali Spa Waters for 

bottling without the us: pornens hinery ; newly-invented Writi 














Fluids, Etching on ste el ron, with an extensive variety 
etcetera. . rE Sian Chemist to the late King. 
London: John c hurchill, Prince’s-strect, Soho. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, March 10, 1837. 
COLBURN ry just published :— 


MR. 
TTERS FROM THE 


E 
L By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of * The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 
In2 ait svo. with 11 Plates of Scenery, Costume, &e. 


SOUTH. 


Il. 
THE DIVORCED. 

By Lady Charlotte Bury, 
Authoress of * eomeee * a 2 vols. post 8vo. 13s. 


PICCIOLA; or, caPr IVITY CAPTIVE. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

“ For this beautiful little novel we may venture to predict a 
popularity equal to that enjoyed by * Paul and Virginia,’ * Eliz 
neth,’ and one or two other favourites. It is a production for 
every class and for every shade of taste.""—Court Journal. 


Ina oo Days. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


By the Author of * —— and‘ De Vere." 3 vols. 


THE Hh U Ss 
By the Author of * The Subs Add . vols. post 8vo. 


PETER PARLEY'’S TALES ABOUT THE SEA. 
In an elegant volume. 16mo. price 4s. 6d. in ornamental boards, 
ETER PARLEY’S TALES about the SEA 
and the PACIFIC OCEAN, illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings on Wood. ES about the great Oceans, the Ti 
and the Creatures that inbabit the Sea. Description of the dif- 
ferent sorts of Ships, and the parts of a Ship and its Ri 
Story of a Cabin isoy, of Leo the Pirate, and of Isaac Je _— 
Tales about Whales and the Greenland Fishery; about Sper 
maceti Whales, Tortoises, Sharks, Sea Unicorns, Sword Fishes, 
Grampuses, and Dolphins; about Frigates, Brigs, Schooners, 
Sloops, Galleys, Yachts, Hulks, S:eam-Boats, and Men-of- War. 
Spores oF Sea Fights. The Pearl tishery. Story of La 
rouse, 
London: printed for Thomas Teza¢ & Son, 73, Cheapside. _ 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 
™ leading Articles in the MARCH GAZ of 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE 

are, The late S. & Coleridge dn the <tooclmen Male 
—the Dark Ages, No. [X.—Church-rates—Pastoral Aid Society 
—Lord Brougham's Charity and Education Bill—Mr. Bale 
and the Bishops—Expenses of an University Education—M 
Students—Irish National Education—the Church in Australia. 
It contains also, Sacred Poetry—Antiquities —Correspondence 








Reviews of ks, Documents, and its usual varied Informatics. 
& PF. Kivington, St. Paul’s Chsrenyare. and W 1. 
place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and I, Clerc Smith, 287, 


gent-street, 
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THE ATHENAEUM. 
Just vent, 


‘ FLOWERS AND FLOWER-GARDENS. 
Dedicated, by gracious porn sion, to H. R. H. the Princess vendy, tn 1 susall velum 


ARCUS "MANLIUS HE FLORAL TELEGRAPH. 





A new mode of commision by Floral Signals, adapted 
A TRAGED a Five Act: 
By DAVID LLWiN COL OMBINE. idee § 
Fancy boards, gilt. Price 5s. eautifu _ —_ _— 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, By Mrs. HALE. 
y Mr. Bentiey. ” With beautifully coloured Plates. 
A more lovely, and in some senses a more instructive book, 
I. could not be published.” ’—Monthly Review. 
R I Cc H T 0 N. nn 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. THE LANGUAGE OF FLOW ER Ss. 
Author of ‘ Rookwood,’ &c. 3 vols. Edited by the Author rE of the” Forget-Me-Not.’ 
rit n har 
SEMILASSO IN AFRICA.) *,* These little works are ahedeie calculated to promote a 


love of “fi a 2 > 
ADVE N r u R ES LN A L GIERS, ove 0 flowers and the flower-garden, and may be presented to 








the youth of a sexes, as instructive and useful aids in the 
ther Parts of AFRIC pursuits of botan 
By PRINCE. PUCKLE R MUSKAU, 2 es post 8vo. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover- square. 
. 
SUPERIOR PRESENTS FORK YOUTH. 
ABEL ALLNUTT. The IN > KY 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. f{ EETING iS for AMUSING KNOWLEDGE. 
Author of * Hajji Baba,’ * Zohrab,’ &c. 3 vols. By HARRIET JANE WOO 
Ina handicome 16 2mo. Yr neatly mem ie A in Oath, with Plates, 
v. ain, 5s. 6d.; or coloure ; 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF . ™ F 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. — 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. THE STORY W ITHOUT AN END. 
Including on ans of 150 Letters never before, ublished. From the y SAMA of Fh Carove. 
. fi i e a m 
—- rye i gyn Bn hy aera With 17 Wood jEnsravi ings, in the rat style of the art, from the 
[llustrative Anecdotes and Notes are also added, and the sup- PURSE eT eaeaees, Smee Be. sila 
pressed passages restored. mt. 
qvols.8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, from original Paintings. PERILS IN THE WOODS, 
The following New Works are Just Ready. Or, THE EMIGRANT FAMILY'S RETU RN._ A Tale. 
By the Author of * The Wanderings of Tom Starboard." 
= I. With Engravings, in 1 vol. neatly half-bound, price 6s. 
JACK BRAG “To Mr. Wilson pre-eminently belongs the merit of giving a 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. new and higher tone to branch of literature so important in 
Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,” ‘ Maxwell,’ &c. 3 vols. the development of the infant mind, and to the formation of the 


child’s after character.""—Leeds Ismes 





I. 
ENGLAWN » or . -. 
UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. SESTCHES OF NATURAL, HISTORY. 
By. — gtd page= yt rw Nag With 24 beautiful W ocdeuts, — . 6d, neatly bound in cloth. 


Appropriately embellished and bound, 
THE BIVOUAC; P TLE LITTLE 
r. STORIES, OF THE RENINGL LAR WAR. LITTLE TALES for ‘meas end 
Author of ‘ Stories of ‘Wate =. 3 vols. Some Wooiats.Peee 6 End.’ 


wha * Fn ALM E x T. FLORAL SKETC HES, FABLES, and other POEMS. 


EL. 3 vols. post 8v 2S 
Nichard Bentley, New Burlington street, Wie Wosde STRICKLAN 


te 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MasasTy. = / = ffingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


On Saturday, 18th March, Votume THE First of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR. 
Edinburgh: ROBERT CADELL. London: JOHN MURRAY; and WHITTAKER & CO. 


COMPLETION OF VALPY’S EDITION OF THE 
PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE, 
AND POEMS, 


With a Life, Glossarial Notes, and 170 Illustrations from the Plates in Boydell's Edition. 
tv 15 vors., 5s. EACH, UNIFORMLY WITH BYRON, AND VALPY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

































This Edition, which has experienced the most favourable reception during the course of publication, may 
te had complete, in fifteen volumes, price 3/. 15s. The Plates may be purchased in one volume handsomely bound, 
Mice Wd. Lis. 6d. 
ine Oi tee features of this edition are—the text of Martone; Giossariat Nores on all obsolete words; and an 
BstoricaL DiGEst and ARGUMENT pretixed to each Pla 
fhe Work is embellished with 170 illustrations, executed on steel in the first style of outline engraving, from the Plates in 
Shakspeare, originally published at 95/., and large paper at 1902. 
attention of the re anon dy is directed to the most striking and brilliant passages by the Index, which forms a complete reference 
¢B auties of Shakspear 
This Work may be pure mace’ periodically, commencing at any time with Vol. I. 

“We pronounce this edition, for execution and cheapness, to be unparalleled in the annals of literature.” —John Bull. 


Printed and published by VALPY ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


EIGHTH EDITION, 
Much improved, and in a larger type, 3s. 6d. 


iDDRESS FROM A CLERGYMAN 
TO HIS PARISHIONERS. 


With Morning and Evening Prayers. 
BY R. VALPY, D.D. F.A.S. 









































CONTENTS. ' 
God. ; Conviction of the Corruption of our fallen ; Predestination, Free Will. 
The Son of God. Nature und of our Sinful State. Of Prayer. 
Tee Holy Ghost. Repentance. Public Worship. 
Tee Trnity. Fait th Family Prayer. 
ltearnation of Jesus Christ. Wo Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
detrines of Jesus Christ. WwW —_ without Faith. Forgiveness of Injuries. 
Neurrection. Faith without Works. Veneration to the Name of God, 
Sedemption. Union of Faith and Works. Relative Duties. 
legeneration, Renewal, Conversion. Justitication. (tion. | Exhortation to Piety, 
fay of Conversion. Influence ot med Sate Spirit: Sanctitica- | Prospect in Life, 

ling the Scriptures. Merit and Rew Use of Time. 

tamitity. ur Endeav ome. Death. 





The Seventh Edition may be had at 2s. 6d. 
Printed and published by VALPY; andsoldb all Booksellers. 











NEW EDITION OF LINGARD’S ENGLAND, 
In Monthly Five Shilling Volumes. 

Preparing for Publication, in Monthly Volumes, of the size and 
appearance of Southey’s Cowper's Works, and other similar 
—_ ations, beautiful y printed, and richly illustrated with 

ingravings, price 5s. each volume, bound in fancy cloth 
extra, a 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the First Invasion of the Romans to the Commence- 
ment of the Reign of W “~_ the Third. 
By JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 
Fourth h Edition. 

*,* This beautiful Edition will be c ompleted i in the moderate 
compass of ‘Twelve Volumes, and sold for only 3/. It has under- 
gone a thorough revision by the Author. All passages have been 
examined which have been the subject of animadversion in 
Histories, Reviews, &c., and where faulty, corrected; but when 
otherwise, the passages are fortified with additional authorities 
and important observations. ‘he Author has also introduced, 

t the proper places, all new interesting matter which he has 
heen able to on liect since the first publication of the work, from 
many of the National Records, several recent Histories, and 
some foreign works bearing on the subject; besides these, som: 
most valuable and hitherto unknown MSS. have been consult 
with great advantage. The work will indeed be, in many of its 
important passages, almost re-written. 

A superb Portrait of the Author will be given in the First 
Volume, from an original Painting by Lover, and a richly-eo- 
graved Vignette by Goodall. 

London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


SOUTHEY'S COW PER, VOL. XI. 
On Tuesday, the 7th Instant, was published, Vol. XL, illustrated 
= re supe rb Engravings by Stocks and Goodall, price 5s. cloth 


y 
rH LIFE ond a. ORKS of WILLIAM 
IWPER. 
, By ROBERT SOUTHE\. Esq. L.L.D., Poet Laureate. 

This volume of the “Complete Works of Cowper” con- 

othe the tirst portion of his Translation of Homer. Mr. Southey 

gives the following reasons for adopting the First Edition in the 

place of the Second, which all the reprints have been taken 
from 

se iti is is incumbent upon the present editor to state the reasons 
which have induced him, between two editions of Cowper's 
Homer, differing so materially from each other that they might 
almost be deemed different versions, to prefer the first. 

* Whoever has perused the translator's letters must have per- 
ceived that he kad considered with no ordinary care the scheme 
of his versitication, and that when he resolved upon altering it 
in, a se cond edition, it was in deference to the opinion of others. 

“It seems to the editor that Cowper’s own judgment is en- 
titled to more respect than that of any, or all his critics; and 
that the version which he composed when his faculties were 
most active and his spirits least subject to depression—indeed 
in the happiest part of his life, ought not to be superseded by a 
revisal, or rather reconstruction, which was undertaken ties 
years before his death—not like the first translation as ane 
sant work, an innocent luxury,’ the cheeriul and “> tial 
occupation of hope , and ardour, and ambition—but as ‘a 
less employment,” a task to which he gave “all his misera 5 
days, and often many hours of the night,’ cooking to beguile the 
sense of utter wretchedness, by altering as if for the sake of 
alteration. 

“ The editor has been confirmed in this opinion by the concur- 
rence of every person with whom he has communicated on the 
subject. Among others he takes the libe wty of mentioning Mr. 
Cary. the translator of Dante, whose authority upon such a 
question is of expe cial weight. 

“In support of this determination, the case of Tasso may be 
cited as curiously in point. ‘The great Italian poet altered his 
Jerusalem, like Cowper, against his own judgment, in submission 
to his critics; he made the alteration in ee latter years of his 
life,and in a diseased state of mind; and he proceeded upon 
the same prescribed rule of smoothing down his versification, 
and removing all the elisions. The consequence has been, that 
the reconstructed poem is utterly neglected, and has rarely, if 
ever, been reprinte 

The publishers need not observe, that no good edition of 
Cowper's Homer has ever appeared, and at this time not a new 
copy of any edition can be had. 

London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 




















PERRYIAN PENS. 
ROTECTED by FIVE PATENTS. 


Double Patent Pen, with holder, 2s. per card, India 
Rubber Spring Pen, 2s. 6d. tite. Otiice Pen, ls. ditto. Any “ 
the above with PA’ \ STIC HOLDER, at 3d. extra 
ecard, Under Spring Fen, on holde r, 2s. per card. Side fd med 
Pen, 2s. ditto. Flat Spr ng Pen, 2s. ditto. Three Pointed Pen 
9s. 2d. ditto. Each card —— Nine Pens. Perryian Limpid 
Blue and Black Inks, 6d., Is., and 2s, per bottle, manufactured 
expressly for Metallic Pens. Bold by all Stationers, &c., and at 
the Manufactory, 37, Red Lion-square. 


INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, 5 a of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and C onstitutional Debilit 

Of Medicines in general use, There are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 

orate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
fone use of medics > protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising trom weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
‘To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Johnstone, 66, ( ‘ornhill; Burfeld, 
180, Strand; and by most of the respectable Che mists and Me- 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay. 95, Farringdon-street. 


FOR INDIGESTION, NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, ETC. 
TE,OWERS’ DIGESTIVE or TONIC PILLS. 
DisorDeERs of THE STOMACH, symptomatic of weakness 
of the digestive functions, are extremely prevalent; and few 
ersons it is probable attain the age of forty years, without 
oe ing expe rienced some of their occasional or permanent mani- 
festations. The ready atiainment, therefore, of a remedy which 
is really calculated to effect the cure of such disorders, is an 
object truly desirable .—and this is placed within the means of 
all, in Towers’ Tonic Pits, which act by increasing the 
power of the ry the Organs, ood evoke enabling them to 
erform efficlen’ their proper unctions 
sold in 2s. 9 4 “> yg 1 lls. Boxes, by Thomas Butler, 
chemist, 4. C “7 Side, commer of St. Paul's, London, and (au- 
thenticated by his name and address in the accompanying 
stamps, and a frc-imile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on 
the lubels,) may be obtained of Sanger, 15¢, Oxford-street ; r 
Butler & Innes, 20, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh 5 at the 
Hall, 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; and of most Samaabe 
able Druggists and Medicine Venders. 
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ENTIRELY,sNEW EDITION. 
Two Sets of Plates having ‘found necessary to supply the demand. 
Thisay is published, 
The Plates having been re-engraved in a superior style, 
PART I. containing Five Engravings, price 2s. of 


SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


| Drawn from Nature by W. H. BARTLETT, Esq. and described by JOHN CARNE, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Letters from the East." 


A Part, containing Four Plates and their respective Descriptions, will appear Monthly, or the 
olume, containing ‘Thirty-seven Plates, may be had at once, handsomely bound, price 21s. | 


“Eastern modes of life start from the canvas, and arrest, as by enchantment, the lover of 
Sacred history. He iingers with Saul at Tarsus, or travels with him on his way to Damascus; 
zes on the majestic ruins of Balbec ; listens with the ear of fancy to the roar of the torrent’s fal 
the river Cydnus, and luxuriates in the varied scenes of pastoral and civil life. The descrip- 
confer an additional value to the sketches of the pencil, and throw a brilliant intellectual 
charm over the performance. e have no fear that any language or panegyric of ours should 
overstep the modesty of truth, or mislead the purchaser of this beautiful accompaniment to the 
volume.”"—The Watchman. 

“ We have repeatedly expressed our admiration of this work in the course of its publication. It 
forms one of the handsomest series in our possession. The views do the highest credit to the 
artists employed—they are beautiful as works of art; but to the pious and ‘reflecting they have a 

per interest.’ —Literary Gazette. 

“We feel oatlenaliy proud of the illustrations of the thousand charms that render the dear 
scenes of our beloved native land more familiar to every one’s view; but a holier. deeper, and 
more permanent feeling associates with the views of Palestine and Syria, the land where, near 
two thousand years ago, the Divine Author of our faith secured to his followers a blessed immor- 
tality. The scenery presented in this series has therefore a double attraction: by its loveliness 
it attracts the eye ; by its holy associations it interests the mind.”’—Caylisle Patriot. 


“ This is, unquestionably, one of the best publications which the age has produced.’’— Methodist’s 
‘azine. 


“ Its difficult to imagine a series of views more full of interest than these—Lebanon, Damascus, 
Antioch, Tarsus! what names are these !""—British Magazine. 
“ There is a charm in this splendid publication which can only be felt hy beholding the inter- 


esting scenes depicted in these views, each closely associated with Scripture meditations.” — 
Sheffield Iris. 


“ Nothing scarcely can be more attractive to every class of readers. We find highly-finished 
representations of the present aspect of those scenes which are hallowed in the mind of every 
one who has read the bible; they convey vivid ideas also of Oriental life as it is witnessed at the 
present day." — Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“ The scenes portrayed are romantic, replete with the beauties of nature, and deeply interest- 
ing from their association with the events narrated in the Holy Scriptures. There are few books 
more appropriate for the leisure of the drawing-room or parlour.”’— Derby Reporter. 

“ This series of Fisher's views presents a rich collection of artistical excellence. The whole is 
a valuable illustration of the most interesting portion of the giobe.""—Buth Journal. 

“Seldom has it fallen to our lot to call public attention to a work of more genuine merit. | It 
represents the gorgeous Last, with its ‘everlasting hills’ and fruitful valleys in all their enchanting 

auty. The situations are well selected; the diflicult and delicate touches of light and shade 

e contrasted in a masterly style, and the pictorial effect is lovely and grand. l'ancy and ima- 

ation are at once wafted to the land flowing with milk and honey.”’—Aberdeen Herald. 


Published this day, 
(The FIRST EDITION having been sold off in Six Weeks,) 


SECOND EDITION OF 
MORISON’S (JOHN, D.D.) FAMILY PRAYERS 
FOR EVERY MOMMING AND EVENING THROUGHOUT 


° 
WITH ADDITIONAL PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


“TI have read a considerable portion of the specimens of your new work, which you were kind 
enough to forward tome. The plan appears to me to be a very admirable one for those who prefer 
the variety afforded by the use of extemporancous prayer, and yet are unable so to conduct their 
family worship as to insure this. The execution of the work, if I may presume to say so, seems 
every =e worthy of the design ; and, from what I know of your other writings, | feel convinced 
that, while the whole will breathe a truly evangelical i everything sectarian will be omitted. 
Tf, as indeed I have no doubt, the remainder of the work will be equal to the portion which I have 
seen, I shall feel a pleasure in recommending it to those among my flock who may be in need of 
such an aid for the holy and happy services of the family altar.”.—Henry Bunt, Streatham. 

Recommenrted also by the following eminent Ministers : 
B. Booturoyp, D.D., Huddersiield. J. Pye Smitn, Homerton. 
J. Lgircnuicp, 13, Piccadiliy. J. SHERMAN, Surrey Chapel House. 
CaLes Mouris, Fetter-lane. . R. VauGuan, Nottin Hill 
Tuomas Rarrves, L.L.D., Liverpool. Ratpsa Warptaw, Cinsgow. 


COMPLETION OF BAINES’S HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. 
Published this day. in four 4to. vols. 


HISTORY OF THE COUNTY PALATINE AND 
DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 


By EDWARD BAINES, Esq. M.P. 
The Biographical Department by W.R. WHATTON, Esq. F.S.A. 
Ilastrated with upwards of Two Hundred and Fifty Views, Portraits, Maps, Plans of Towns, 
Armorial Bearings, &c. 
PRICES: 
seeeeee+£10 10 0; with 40 Additional Plates....£11 0 0 
eeseeseee - 1710 0 ditto ditto is 0 0 
———_— _, India Proofs 2100 ditto ditto eccoee 2116 0 
Subscribers who have taken this Work in Parts or Divisions are requested to complete their 
nt. 
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copies without delay, as several portions of the Work are nearly out of prii 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. ROWLAND 
HILL, M.A. 


By WILLIAM JONES, Author of ‘ Testamentary Counsels.” 
And a Preface by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN. With a Portrait. &s. 
*4* Be particular in ordering Rowland Hill's Memoir with Mr. Sherman's Preface. 


FISHER’S WAVERLEY FORGET-ME-NOT. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTT ILLUSTRATED. 


From Original Landscape Historical Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Professor, ‘R.A., &c. 
and additional Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK: 
With descriptions of the Plates by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
4to. 46 Engravi hand ly bound, 21s. 
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VIEWS OF CITIES AND SCENERY IN ITALy, 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 


From Drawings by SAMUEL PROUT, F.S.A. and J. D. HARDING; 
With Descriptions in English (and French) by THOS. ROSCOE. 
4to. 46 Plates, handsomely bound, One Guinea. 


THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 1837. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ELLIS. 


Containing Portraits of the Caffre Chief. Jan Jatzoe—Mrs. Hemans—Rev. W. Jay, of 
Thomas Clarkson—Dr. Carey and his Pundit—Bishop Ryder—Dr. Doddridge’s Mother teats 
him Scripture History on the Dutch Tiles—Missionary Grave at Eimeo—Dome at Foun sraeae 
Malta—Basle—Bath in which Bishop Heber died—Rhodes— Mountains of Aboo—Feast of the Mo. 
hurram—Church of Vasili Blagennoi, at Moscow. . 

n small 4to. 16 Engravings, elegantly bound in morocco, 15s. 


Copies of last Year's Volume may be had, price 15s. 
FISHER’S DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 183}, 


With Poetical Illustrations by LE.L. . 
In 4to. Thirty-six Engravings, handsomely bound, price 1. 1s. 


THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 1837. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND and BERNARD BARTON. 
In small 4to. 17 Engravings, neatly bound, price 8s. 
“ This promises to be the most successful of the Juvenile Annuals, because the literature is fre 
from the forced and faded style so abhorrent to child Ladies’ Magazii 





JOSIAH CONDER’S LIFE OF BUNYAN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BUNYAN’S PILGRIMS 
PROGRESS, 


From Original Drawings by TURNER and MELVILLE, and a Portrait by W. DERBY. 


i i s from the Work, and Descriptions of the Plates, 
aaeemaene — BERNARD BARTON. “ 
And a Biographical Sketch of the Life and Writings of Bunyan, by JOSIAH CONDER. 
4to. containing 14 highly-finished Plates, handsomely bound, price 10s. 
“Strong as the word * exquisite’ is, it is not too strong to use in the description of these Ilusin- 
tions. They are all, more or less, beautiful.’’"—Literary Gazette. 


ELLIOT’S (Commander R. J., R.N.) VIEWS IN 
THE EAST, 
Comprising INDIA, CANTON, and the SHORES of the RED SEA 
With Historical = Descriptive Accounts of each bon ay by eg ya ROBERTS. 


n 2 vols. 4to. 60 Engravings, ha 


WESTMORELAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, 


AND NORTHUMBERLAND, "4 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Drawn from Nature’ by FHOMAS ALLOM. 
With Descriptions by THOMAS ROSE. 
In three 4to. vols. containing upwards of 200 Engravings, handsomely bound, 2/. 2s. 


* 
SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY: * 
Comprehending all the Names mentioned in the Old and New Testaments, 
By ESTHER COPLEY (late Hewlett). 
1 thick 8vo. vol. cloth, 14s. 
“ Her chief object in it is ‘to present to the mind of the reader all the leading characters of 
Sacred History; and to point out such hints of instruction as they appear calculated to 
The former of these is accomplished in an engaging manner, and the latter with un 
mination, piety, and modesty. Every name which is mentioned in Scripture is to be ia 
this volume, arranged in alp! ical order, its meaning (Tor all Hebrew names ; 
significations) explained, and theebaracter and events of the individual's life, so far as com 
cated, with the particular book and chapter in which they appear, stated. The work is 
byac logical table, ‘ presenting at one view the principal contemporary ch 
of each successive period,” both for reference and for continuous reading, it will prove am 
sition to family libraries.” —Leeds Mercury. 


FOX’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 
Edited by the late ADAM CLARKE, L.L.D. F.S.A. 
With numerous Plates, cloth, 2is. 


HEWLETT’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY for YOUTH, 


Embellished with upwards of 130 Plates. 
d ly bound in emb d roan, gilt edges, 185. 





2 vols. h 


HEWLETT’S SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTOR 
FOR YOUTH. 


Hlustrated by 80 Engravings. 2 vols. handsomely bound in embossed roan, gilt edges, 13.5 
with coloured Plates, 15s. 

deserving child, from six years of age to the time of the teens. 

emselves a valuable juvenile library.’'—Literary Gazette. 





_ “Quite treasures for an 
infantine quartos are in 


MORE’S (HANNAH) POPULAR WORKS. 


With Nores and a Menorr of the AUTHOR, 
In 6 vols. embellished with Plates, cloth, price 30s. 


FLEETWOOD’S LIFE OF CHRIST AND 
APOSTLES, &c. 


A new and beautiful Edition, in 4to. illustrated with Engravings after the Old Masters, 
boards, 18s. ; handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 
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